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Another Neighborly 
HUMBLE Service 


Humble Touring Service is another of the extra conveniences 
that Humble provides for Texas motorists. 

Whether you're driving 200 or 2,000 miles, Humble Touring 
Service is ready to help you. All you need do is specify where you 

lan to go and whether you want a direct or scenic route. Humble 

ouring Service does the rest. 

You'll soon receive up-to-date maps with routes plainly marked, 
a trip log, and information about road conditions and places of 
interest. Touring Service offices at Laredo and Brownsville assist 
tourists to enter picturesque Mexico. 

Ask at any Humble sign for a postcard addressed to the 
Touring Service (postage prepaid), or write directly to 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2180 * HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SOUTHWEST Review is published quarterly by souTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dallas, Texas. 
Subscription $3.00 a year. Two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50. Single copy, 75c. Entered as second-class 
matter October 10, 1924, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 
1952 by Southern Methodist University Press. All rights reserved. Printed in U.S.A. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
from LIPPINCOTT 


THE AMERICAN TWENTIES 
A Literary Panorama 
Edited by JOHN K. HUTCHENS. A literary era of great vitality and enormous 
effect lives again in this fascinating cross-section of the "Twenties. $5.00 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH 
By MARIO PEI, author of The Story of Language. A brilliant study of the English 
language, its past, present, and future. With word lists, index and bibliography. $5.00 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND 
By W. T. STACE. An inquiry into the conflicts between religion and science that 
is ‘logically and philosophically sound, scientifically accurate, intellectually impor- 
tant.” —Saturday Review. $3.75 
RUSSIA: A HISTORY 
By SIDNEY HARCAVE. An objective, readable survey providing the political, 
economic and social background which makes intelligible the U.S.S.R.’s present 
actions, objectives and motives, Illustrated. $7.50 


OUR AGE OF UNREASON 
By FRANZ ALEXANDER. In a book which is a landmark in the understanding 
of human behavior, a practicing psychoanalyst presents “an excellent analysis of 
the psychological foundations of democracy and totalitarianism.”—New Europe. 
Revised Edition. $4.50 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


By MARY EARHART DILLON. “A revealing biography about one of the most 
fascinating personalities to rush across the national scene ... proof that politics has 
room for idealists and men of ideals.” —Washington Post. $4.00 


THE TIME OF THE ASSASSINS 
By GODFREY BLUNDEN. A “novel about the Nazi occupation of the Russian 
city of Kharkov ...a moving and stirring book.”—New Yorker. “There is no page 
... that does not compel our admiring interest.”—LIONEL TRILLING. $3.75 
THUDBURY 
By CLYDE BRION DAVIS. “It seems likely that we do have the great American 


novel... the dynamic story of a man and of a period...a mighty achievement.” 

—Boston Herald. $3.75 
4 THE HUNTSMAN AT THE GATE 

By ALMET JENKS. “Everyone who remembers pleasantly David Garnett’s Lady 

Into Fox should enioy Almet Jenks’ book ... charming, warming and way out of 

the ordinary.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. Illustrated. $2.50 


BLUE HILLS AND SHOOFLY PIE 
By ANN HARK. The lore of the Pennsylvania Dutch in “a leisurely book full of 
the simple joys of quiet pursuits... Unusually charming.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
At all bookstores eal 
Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 
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William Faulkner’s Apprenticeship William Van O’Connor 
Deep Country Part story Leonard Casper 


Failure poem Edwin Honig 


Texas Birds: A Documented Brag Roy Bedichek 


Equinox of Wings poem Arthur M. Sampley 
The Glorious Land of Shalam Wallace Perry 
Audubon and Wilson: Artist vs. Scientist Emerson Stringham 
Death Is a Little Man story Jefferson Young 
Slowly William Burford 
Old Fort Richardson John Chapman 
Residuum poem Willis W. Pratt 
POINTS OF VIEW 
Those Pejorative Quotation Marks Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
Mr. Hemingway’s Truly Tragic Bones W. M. Frohock 
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Two books for Texas by Texans 


The GREAT FRONTIER 


The Boom Theory of Modern History 
By WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


A NEW THEORY of the history of the Western World since 1492 when 
Columbus opened the frontier lands to a static European society. For Mr. 
Webb the frontier comprises all the exploited, habitable areas revealed 
by the explorations of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Owing to these discoveries, the modern era began; the accepted patterns 
were outgrown and the Boom Era of four hundred years began. 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, Professor of History at the University of Texas, 
is one of America’s most distinguished historians, honored here and 
abroad. He is the author of the monumental THE GREAT PLAINS and 
THE TEXAS RANGERS. $5.00 


SIRONIA, TEXAS 


By MADISON COOPER 
FICTION WINNER of the Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship Award. 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK — absorbingly interesting, exciting and 
startlingly true . . . the story of the lives of dozens of living and breath- 
ing individuals with passions and prejudices, dreams and ambitions, whose 
fortunes rise and fall in the great surge of the fluid society that is American 
life.” Agnes Rogers, New York Herald Tribune _ two volumes $10.00 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


“rr is BETTER to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness,” goes an old saying. In looking 
at the world and the sorry state it’s in, the 
critic of society is all too apt to isolate himself 
from his materials and be content with dark 
statements attacking the evil ofher men do. 
A story in a recent issue of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press newssheet, the Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing, is pertinent. 

Two overalled workmen seated themselves 
wearily in an alcove as the noon whistle blew, 
and began opening their lunch boxes. 

“Darn it all,” said the first workman, look- 
ing into his box, “peanut-butter sandwiches 
again!” 

“You've said that all week,” said the second 
workman unsympathetically. don’t you 
tell your wife you don’t like peanut-butter 
sandwiches?” 

“My wife?” asked the first, in surprise. “/ 
make these sandwiches!” 


THE MAKING OF BETTER WORLDs has always 
been a preoccupation of imaginative writers, 


Editor 
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though today such thinking inc.easingly runs 
the risk of being labeled “subversive.” But one 
writer surprised a lot of people when he re- 
vealed a sense of social responsibility in 1950: 
that was William Faulkner, who in his re- 
sponse to the award of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature “declined to accept the end of 
man.” Actually a “moral vision” had not been 
absent from Faulkner’s work, as Walton Litz 
pointed out in last summer’s SWR; and now 
WILLIAM VAN O'CONNOR investigates for us 
Faulkner’s earliest writings, through Sarforis 
(1929), to show that the products of Faulk- 
ner’s period of apprenticeship contained, along 
with much self-consciousness and amateur 
rhetoric, promises of the full genius of his ma- 
ture prose. Mr. O’Connor recognizes that parts 
of his article make Faulkner “look a little silly, 
but he was after all a young man and he does 
seem to have been a little eccentric.” Professor 
of English at the University of Minnesota and 
associate editor of the American Quarterly, 
Mr. O’Connor is author of The Shaping Spirit, 
Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, and, 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1952 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 

Volume 12 in The Collected Works of C. G. Jung 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull 

Illustrated $5.50 


TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Volume 7 in The Collected Works of C. G. Jung 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull $3.75 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE 
Folktales edited, with Introduction, by Paul Radin 
Photographs of sculpture selected, with Introduction, 


by James Johnson Sweeney 
165 Illustrations $8.50 


SELECTED PROSE OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Introduction by Hermann Broch 


Translations by Mary Hottinger 
and James and Tania Stern $4.50 


WINDS 

By St.-John Perse 

Translated by Hugh Chisholm 

Commentaries by Paul Claudel, Gaétan Picon, 
Albert Béguin and Gabriel Bounoure 
Bilingual Edition $5.00 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
AND THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 


By Ernst Robert Curtius 
Translated by Willard Trask $5.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 
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ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 
Insurance in force over $725,000,000 


"My! MY! How Wish... 


...1 had listened to that Southland Life Repre- 
sentative back there when he suggested I take 
out an educational policy for Mary and Bob. 
Keeping two children in college is plenty tough.” 

A college education costs a fot of money. So 
if you have youngsters you want to send to col- 
lege someday, better call the Southland Repre- 
sentative and get an educational policy that will 
pay for their education whether you live or die. 

Yes, time after time, the Southland Life Rep- 
resentative has proved to be a friend in need. 
Never turn him away — always listen to what he 
has to say — or you may live to regret it. 


most recently, An Age of Criticism, 1900- 
1950. 

Concerning ROY BEDICHEK of Austin, di- 
rector emeritus of the bureau of public school 
service, author of Adventures with a Texas 
Naturalist and Karénkaway Country, and a 
frequent contributor to SWR, we can do no 
better than quote with complete approval and 
agreement the following commentary from J. 
Frank Dobie’s new Guide to Life and Litera- 
ture of the Southwest: “Roy Bedichek has the 
most richly stored mind I have ever met; it 
is as active as it is full. Liberal in the true sense 
of the word, it frees other minds. . . . The fore- 
most naturalist of the Southwest, Bedichek 
constantly relates nature to civilization and 
human values.” 

A sort of historical-biographical companion 
piece to Mr. Bedichek’s contemporary-geo- 
graphical essay is the account of the Audubon- 
Wilson “controversy” by EMERSON STRING- 
HAM of Kerrville, Texas, and Madison, Wis- 


vi 


WE + ACCENT © HEALTH © GROUP 
"Serving Continuously Since 1908"" 

consin. Vocationally, Mr. Stringham is an au- 
thority on patent laws; avocationally, he has 
devoted much study to ornithology — espe- 
cially the life and work of Alexander Wilson 
—and broader aspects of natural history. 

Now a resident of Las Cruces, New Mexico 
— near the site of the ill-fated Spiritualist col- 
ony he writes about — WALLACE PERRY has 
been in newspaper work for thirty-five years; 
as editor of the El Paso Herald-Post in 1936 
he was a member of the commission of con- 
trol for Texas Centennial celebrations. ... 
JOHN CHAPMAN of Dallas, SWR contribut- 
ing editor who is now dean of graduate studies 
at Southwestern Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, continues with his essay on 
Fort Richardson a survey of the frontier forts 
of Texas initiated in SWR some years back; 
earlier articles examined Fort Concho and Fort 
Griffin. 

BILL (WILLIAM V,) TURBIVILLE lives a little 
ways out of Austin. As a cowboy and out- 
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doors man, he has all his life maintained a 
strong interest in the range and its animals, 
especially horses. WILSON M. HUDSON of the 
University of Texas English faculty, a sturdy 
worker in the field of folklore, was editor of 
The Healer of Los Olmos and Other Mexican 
Lore, 1951 Publication of the Texas Folkloré 
Society. . .. History of ideas in America is the 
prime field of PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. of South- 
ern Methodist University, a constant con- 
tributor to SWR. ... Another familiar by-line 
is that of w. M. FROHOCK of Columbia, whose 
series of SWR essays on contemporary Ameri- 
can novelists was published by Southern Meth- 
odist University Press in 1950 as The Novel of 
Violence in America. 


FICTION: “Deep Country Part” is LEONARD 
casper’s eighth SWR story in the decade since 
we first brought him inte public print. For- 


merly at the University of Wisconsin and at 


Stanford University, he is now teaching Eng- 
lish at Cornell. 

Fresh attestation of the widely noted Mis- 
sissippi literary renaissance is furnished by 
JEFFERSON YOUNG, native of Oma in that state 
and New Orleans resident. Graduate of the 
University of Missouri, Mr. Young has also 
lived in Dallas. “Death Is a Little Man” will 
appear in different form as part of a novel on 
Bobbs-Merrill’s 1953 list — a novel which was 
completed on a Eugene F. Saxton memorial 
fellowship awarded to Mr. Young in 1951, 


Cover 


“Totonacan Head,” a prime exam- 
ple of pre-Columbian art, is one of 
twenty-six figures just acquired by the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts in support 
of its growing inter-American collec- 
tions. All of the figures were found in 
mounds recently excavated in the state 
of Vera Cruz. DMPA photo is by Rich- 
ard Fox. 


EDMUND 
WILSON’s 


new book 


LOUIS 
DANZ has written 


a revolutionary book 
on aesthetics! | 


This panorama of the books and the ideas, 
the movements and the literary life of 
America at its most creative peak is “very 
impressive ... displays all the qualities that 
have made Wilson one of our most respected 
literary critics: an over-all range of interest 
and sensibility, a kind of stubborn consist- 
ency and integrity, and a remarkable gift for 
exposition.” —WILLIAM PHILLIPs, 

American Mercury $6.50 


The Shores 
of Light 


A Literary Chronicle 
of the 20’s and 30’s 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 


This new work by the author of Zarathustra, 
Jr., A Psychologist Looks at Art, etc., is one 
of arresting observations that rebuke the 
pallid art criticism of our day. Based on 
sound scholarship, and filled with new and 
controversial ideas, this fascinating book 
deals a body blow to many academic con- 
cepts. It’s a handsome, beautilully printed 
volume, with 16 line drawings. $5.00 


Dynamic 
Dissonance 


In Nature and the Arts 
With a foreword by Merle Armitage 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Since the year 1890 the name... 


has been synonymous with 


GOOD PRINTING 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


PIONEERING TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA — JUST OUT 


This is a thrilling eyewitness account, told by the daughter 
of a family of fearless, sturdy Texans who, in 1879, migrated 
by wagon train from Mills County, Texas, to Duncan, Ari- 
zona. The family suffered untold hardship and danger in their 
trip across the plains of Texas and New Mexico. There were 
storms and high water, narrow escapes from the Indians and 
the even worse bad men of the West. In one instance their 
wagon train was burned and they barely escaped with their 
lives. Arizona was worse! There were the Doubtful Canyon 
Indian battle, battles with outlaws and encounters with the 
ever present cattle rustlers. This is a thriller that you must 
read. 
RARE ILLUSTRATED SECTION 


$3.50 


SOME RECENTLY NAYLOR-PUBLISHED BOOKS 


MY FIFTY YEARS IN RODEO A TEXAS WILDCATTER 
By Foghorn Clancy — $3.50 By Lucille Glasscock — $2.50 
Living with Cowboys, Horses and Danger A Fascinating Saga of Oil! 


THE JEFF RAY I KNEW 
By Georgia Miller Ray — $3.00 
A Pioneer Preacher in Texas 


MISS ELLA 
THROUGH THE YEARS By Arda Talbot Allen — $2.75 
By Anna Marietta Kelsey — $3.00 ° Of The Deep South of Texas 
Reminiscences of Pioneer Days on The 
Texas Border ODESSA: City of Dreams 
By Velma Barrett and Hazel Oliver — $2.75 
SALLIE SCULL On The Texas Frontier A Miracle of the Texas Prairies 
By T. Virginia Bradford — $2.95 
DANNIE 


Ph Ri i 
a a By Madeline Darrough Horn — $2.50 
SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS A Tale of the Galveston Hurricane of 1900 
By Roselle Williams Crawford — $2.00 QUEEN WITHOUT A CROWN 


Legends and Their Relation to History, 
Literature and Life of the Southwest By 


THOUSAND MILES TO BELTON 
By Winnie Baggett Fox — $3.50 
A Texas Frontier Romance 


BRUSH OF ANGELS’ WINGS Through The Years A History of 
By Roland Windell — $2.50 CROSBY COUNTY, TEXAS 
The Story of the Country Doctor By Nellie Witt Spikes and 


Temple Ann Ellis — $7.50 
TEXAS YARNS AND JOKES 
By William Davis Gill — $2.00 At all Bookstores 


A Collection of Stories 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Write for Book Publishers to the Southwest 


COMPLETE CATALOG 918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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WESTERN SCENE 


Snowbank, Best Horse I Ever Rode 


BILL TURBIVILLE wirh WILSON M. HUDSON 


'y WAS IN FEBRUARY of 1910 that we found 
him, an almost snow-white colt, the only sur- 
vivor of twenty-six head of range horses. 
The winter in Montana had been and still 
was one of the most severe that had been re- 
corded for years. By January more than forty 
inches of snow had already fallen, and the 
thermometer hovered around thirty below for 
days on end. This unusually cold weather 


Don't Miss 


WONDERFUL 
COUNTRY 


by TOM LEA 


Author of THE BRAVE BULLS 


“Tue Wonperrut Country has just 
about everything — including a very 
Texan sort of mystic wisdom.” 
— Lon Tinkle, Dallas News 
At all bookstores, $3.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ¢ BOSTON | 


wasn't so bad in itself, but the freakish condi- 
tions along with it put the range in just about 
the worst shape I ever saw. 

I think it was on or about the twentieth of 
the month that a thaw started, something al- 
most unheard of at this time of year. The melt- 
ing of ice and snow lasted only about twenty- 
four hours, and then things began freezing 
up again. The first night the reading went 
down to thirty-eight below, the next to forty, 
and on down to a new low of fifty-six on the 
tenth night. For fourteen days this killing cold 
kept up before it began to lessen a little. On 
the fifteenth day the mercury rose to about 
thirty below and remained around that for 
the following six weeks. 

Livestock was run on the open range. Mil- 
lions of head of horses and cattle have lived 
their lives in the Northwest without ever see- 
ing the inside of a barn or being fed an ounce 
of feed. All foraged for themselves as nature 
taught them to. Horses pawed the snow away 
to get at the grass underneath, and the cattle 
rooted in the snow like hogs rooting in the 
mud. As long as the snow was soft and not 
coated over with a crust of ice, both horses 
and cattle were usually in prime condition 
when spring came back again. 

After this slight thaw and the terrible 
freeze, the whole country was one vast expanse 
of ice, glistening blue and hard in the sun- 
shine. It would hold the weight of horse and 
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rider; 1 rode for miles without breaking 
through, Before starting out we always checked 
the shoes of our horses, making sure that the 
four ice-calks screwed into each shoe were 
sharp and tight. 

With this ice crust, it was impossible for 
an animal to get through to the grass under 
the snow. Cattle and horses were dying by the 
thousand. All hands were out to bring in as 
many as possible to the feed pens. I saw fine 
cows and steers with their lips and noses worn 
down to the bone; in fact, I trailed herds for 
miles by following the spots of blood on the 
ice with now and then a few droppings. In 
forty-below weather a wound deep enough to 
bleed will soon freeze and burst open like a 
frozen pipe. Many cattle had to be killed on 
this account. Old-timers had told me about 

seeing horns freeze and burst on the heads of 
~ live animals, but I saw nothing like this as I 
rode over the ice looking for cattle strong 
enough to be driven in. I did not doubt the 


WHO 
KILLED 
GRAMMAR? 


By HARRY R. WARFEL 


Ready November 19th 


$2.50 


PAPER BOUND 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA PRESS 


Gaineswille, Florida 


word of the old-timers—all of our cows were 
hornless. Some were natural muleys and some 
had been dehorned; it was our practice to de- 
horn cattle shipped from the south at the un- 
loading point. 

As hard hit as the cattle were, the horses 
were even worse off. At that time there was 
as much profit in horses as in cattle, and mil- 
lions of horses must have pastured in the vast 
Northwest. How many of these poor creatures 
died or had to be destroyed there is no way 
of telling. They would paw the hard ice with 
their forefeet trying to get to the grass they 
knew was under it, until they wore their hoofs 
to the quick and into the flesh. I have seen a 
trail of blood hundreds of feet wide leading 
out across this cold blue sheet that had no end. 
I lived a hundred years during this cruel win- 
ter, as did many another rider who day after 
day followed the bloody trails through the 
waste of ice. Sometimes there would be a dead 
animal every few yards. The survivors were in 
a very pitiful state, often with their hoofs 
worn so deeply that the flesh below the fetlock 
joints had frozen and burst. Nothing could 
be done except to put the hopeless ones out of 
their misery. We had to shoot one here and 
another there until sometimes our shells were 
all gone; yet the heartbreaking task of mercy 
had to continue. Here would be a once-splendid 
stallion with the lower parts of his legs swollen 
to the size of a water bucket, able to move 
only his hind quarters. A deep hard thrust to 
the jugular vein with a sharp knife and the 
poor animal would soon topple over and lie 
still. 

I have seen strong brave men do this with 
the tears streaming down their cheeks and not 
be ashamed. I was young then and didn’t like 
others to see me cry, so I would turn my face 
aside. The older men cried openly regardless 
of what others might think. Well, I'm older 
now and do not mind owning up to the tears 
that I let fall on the cold blue ice, mingling 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
presents 


THE SOUTHWEST 


COME AN’ GET IT The Story of the Old Cowboy Cook 


By RAMON F. ADAMS, author of Western Words. Full of anecdotes, range 
recipes, tall tales, and true stories. “Mr. Adams has done a superlative job 
and his illustrator, Nick Eggenhofer, has captured in his sketches the real 
spirit of the round-up camp. Grand reading. Fills a long existent deficiency 
in the literature of the West.”"—-N. Y. Times Book Review. $3.75 


THUNDER IN THE SOUTHWEST Echoes from the Wild Frontier 


By OREN ARNOLD. Sixteen exciting episodes from the time when the six- 
shooter and the noose were the law of the land. Included are dramatic 
accounts of the Black Ghosts of Bisbee, the Barony of Arizona, Judge Roy 
Bean, and other gusty tales of the wild frontier—of bandits, feuds, Indians, 
and even of the camels which caused cattle to stampede and drunks to reform. 

Illustrated, $3.75 


THE KATY RAILROAD AND THE LAST FRONTIER 


By V. V. MASTERSON. Railroad history at its best: the story of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Company and how it won the three-way race across 
Indian territory and into Texas to open a new route to the Gulf of Mexico. 
“An outstanding job of piecing thousands of bits of history into an impressive 
panorama... packed with frontier history... it will keep many a reader up 
late at night.”—Dallas News. Illustrated, $4.00 


MAVERICK TOWN The Story of Old Tascosa 


By JOHN L. McCARTY. Once the capital of ten counties and a rival of 
Dodge City, Tombstone, and Cheyenne, Tascosa is now a ghost town. Tas- 
cosa’s heyday was brief, yet it compressed into a few years the history of 
an era which will never return to the West. A popular volume now reissued. 

Illustrated, $3.75 


THE COMANCHES Lords of the South Plains 


By ERNEST WALLACE & E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. An accurate account 
of this once mighty tribe— its history, its culture and institutions, and its 
great traditions of warfare. Illustrated, $5.00 


COWBOYS AND CATTLE KINGS 


By C. L. SONNICHSEN. “Here's a report on the cattlemen of today. Full 
of fact, beautifully written and packed with anecdotes of the West, it’s a 
major contribution to Rocky Mountain Empire literature. Top reading.” 
—Denver Post. $4.50 


At all bookstores, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 
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Reviews of Books 


REAL (PRE-HOLLY WOOD) WEST 
Life on the Texas Range 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERWIN E. SMITH 


TEXT BY J. EVETTS HALEY 


University of Texas Press, Austin $10.00 


THIS Is A BOOK of generous proportions com- 
prising eighty photographs, each of which has 
a full page. In addition there is a seven- 
thousand-word biography of the photographer, 
Erwin E. Smith, written by J. Evetts Haley, 
who has done more than any other person to 
bring to the genius-photographer the recogni- 
tion that he deserves. The story of this book 
and these pictures is one of absorbing interest, 
not a simple story but a tangled skein made 
by men of good will conspiring to do justice 
to a genius after he is dead. About three years 
ago Frank Wardlaw was brought to the Uni- 
versity of Texas to head up the new University 
of Texas Press in order that the scholarly pro- 
ductions of the university faculty might be 
published and made known to the world. After 
producing several books Mr. Wardlaw began 
to look about for something that pertains to 
Texas and that would have a wide appeal to 
the people of this state and other states as well. 

In the Texas Memorial Museum he found 


what he sought, a display of about a hundred 


Fine Literature Demands 
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of Erwin Smith’s marvelous photographs ot 
life on the Texas cattle ranges. Here, he re- 
alized, was the good earthy stuff out of which 
to make an unusual book, one that people— 
all people—would examine and read with in- 
terest. Here was the idea without which no 
good book has ever been written. Some investi- 
gation revealed to Mr. Wardlaw that these fine 
photographs were brought to the museum dur- 
ing the Texas Centennial by J. Evetts Haley. 
It soon developed that since Erwin Smith’ died 
in 1947, Haley knew more about the whole 
collection, more about these specific pictures, 
and more about the man who made them than 
anyone else available. It turned out that Haley 
was a very busy man, what with completing 
his volume on Fort Concho, managing his 
ranching interests, dodging an academic job 
which he finally took, and fighting his cus- 
tomary quadrennial battle in politics, and do- 
ing all these things successfully; but he could 
not resist the additional task that Frank Ward- 
law laid out for him. His love for Erwin Smith, 
his love for the same things that Erwin Smith 
loved was too much for him to resist. He 
agreed to write the biography, to help select 
the photographs, and to revise the captions and 
brief descriptive passages accompanying each 
photograph. 

The photographs cover the top half of the 
9x12 pages, and are reproduced from orig- 
inal Smith prints by the expensive sheet-fed 
gravure process. The thin volume is bound in 
light brown buckram with brown top-stain 
and comes in a reddish brown slip case. The 
whole is a fine example of good design, and 
should rank high next year in the appraisal of 
the Texas Institute of Letters. 

Erwin E, Smith was born at Honey Grove, 
Texas, August 22, 1886, and died in Fannin 
County, September 4, 1947, at the age of sixty- 
one. From a practical point of view his life 
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was not a success—quite the contrary—tor he 
sacrificed everything, including the family for- 
tune, to his dreams. He dreamed of being a 
sculptor, studied under Lorado Taft in Chi- 
cago and Bela Lyon Pratt in Boston, but his 
real love was for photographing life on the 
western ranges. In Boston he met George Pat- 
tullo, the writer, and the two returned to 
Texas in 1908 to comb the big pasture country 
as well as the open range for pictures and 
stories. Pattullo profited but Smith did not. He 
had begun his photography long before he 
went to Boston, and apparently had completed 
his major work by 1910 when he was still a 
very young man. He started out with the sim- 
plest equipment, Eastman screen-focus 
Kodak, with Goerz lens and volute shutter.” 
The results he got were due to his knowledge 
of composition, his patience in waiting to catch 
just the right scene which was never posed, and 
his ingenuity in overcoming what to a less 
dedicated artist would have seemed impossible 
obstacles. For example, he made flashlight pic- 
tures before there was such a thing as an elec- 
tric flashlight. He simply had a cowboy throw 
a handful of gunpowder on an open campfire 
and caught the camp scene as the powder ex- 
ploded. Some of these photographs were good 
enough to be reproduced in the book. 

In late years the moving pictures have pro- 
duced so many Westerns as to lead many to 
believe that the western cowboy and all his 
equipment were invented by the men of Holly- 
wood. But here is the authentic West, antedat- 
ing the moving pictures, showing actual cow- 
boys in the clothes they wore-#nd at the work 
they did. Here are the cowboys in action, rop- 
ing, branding, coming to chuck, riding rough 
horses, and settling the dust in the real saloons. 
Here are the herd formations, at the water 
hole, on the trail, and here are the horses—the 
remuda—moving leisurely over the wide range 
under the casual eye of the horse wrangler. It 
is the authenticity and fidelity of the pictures 
continued on page 82 
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William Faulkner’s Apprenticeship 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


FAULKNER’S FIRST PUBLISHED POEM was 
“L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune”: 


I follow through the singing trees 

Her streaming clouded hair and face 

And lascivious dreaming knees 

Like gleaming water from some place 

Of sleeping streams, or autumn leaves 

Slow shed throwgh still, love-wearied air... . 


I have a nameless wish to g0 
To some far silent midnight noon 
Where lonely streams whisper and flow 
And sigh on sands blanched by the moon, 
And blond-limbed dancers whirling past, 
The senile worn moon staring through 
The sighing trees, until at last, 
Their hair is powdered bright with dew. 
And their sad slow limbs and brows 
Are petals drifting on the breeze 
Shed from the fingers of the boughs; 
Then suddenly on all of these, 
A sound like some great deep bell stroke 
Falls, and they dance, unclad and cold — 
It was the earth’s great heart that broke 
For springs before the world grew old.* 


Obviously the shimmer of the nineties is 
in the poem, of Yeats saying “all art is 
dream,” of O’Shaughnessy envisioning the 
poet as a world forsaker under the pale 
and gleaming moon, or of Symons’ find- 
ing aesthetic delight in the mysterious pal- 
lor of skin in the starlight. 


1 New Republic, XX (August 6, 1919), 24. 
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The fin de siécle writers, experts in ex- 
pressing a wan disillusionment, were a 
strong influence on the young writers who 
left college in 1917 for service overseas, a 
generation that was to write its share of 
the literature of despair in the 1920s. In 
Exile’s Return, Malcolm Cowley described 
the Harvard of John Dos Passos, E. E. 
Cummings, and himself as “an after- 
image of Oxford in the 1890’s.” Youthful 
writers trying to look like “prematurely 
decayed poets” read Swinburne, Walter 
Pater, Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, 
Oscar Wilde, and studied the art of Au- 
brey Beardsley. They learned that one 
could be dissipated and yet faithful after 
one’s fashion, that life should be lived as 
ritual, and that the Church was ancient 
wisdom, not unmixed with voluptuous- 
ness. At Princeton John Peale Bishop and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald were translating Ver- 
laine—who, with Swinburne, would help 
set the tone of This Side of Paradise 
(1919). Fitzgerald’s Amory Blaine took 
his place in the tradition of the young 
aesthete as protagonist, like Pater’s Marius, 
Huysmans’ Esseintes, and Wilde’s Dorian 
Gray, all of whom were shown in retreat 
from a crass, machine-made civilization. 
Another part of the tradition was the 
ripeness and decay and sin of Baudelaire, 
the subtle evocations of Mallarmé, and the 
almost brittle ironies of Laforgue. In other 
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words, Fitzgerald—who in the politics- 
ridden 1930’s would say, “Back to Mal- 
larmé!”—was writing in the tradition 
that had been analyzed by Arthur Sy- 
mons in The Symbolist Movement in Lit- 
erature (1899) and from which Eliot 
would borrow in formulating his own 
aesthetic. Obviously it was this same tra- 
dition that had presented itself to the 
young Faulkner. 

In 1914 Faulkner had begun a friend- 
ship with Phil Stone, back from Yale Col- 
lege, that was to be one of the important 
associations of his life as a writer. “Our 
families had been friends for a genera- 
tion,” Stone says, “and I knew who he was 
all right, but, as a boy he was almost four 
abysmal years younger than I was. So I 
didn’t know, or care, much about him un- 
til the summer of 1914.’ Faulkner was 
painting a little and writing verse. Stone 
lent him books from his own library— 
Keats, Swinburne, the new Imagist poets, 
Conrad Aiken, Sherwood Anderson, the 
Russian novelists....He also lent him 
books on aesthetics and philosophy, but 
these were always returned with the mar- 
gins as clean and untouched as when Stone 
handed the books to him. 

With the entry of the United States 
into the war, Faulkner had made the 
rounds of army recruiting stations. Even 
though he gorged himself on bananas, he 
was turned down as underweight. Finally 
New Haven friends of Stone secured a 
place for him in the Royal Flying Corps, 
and Faulkner went to Toronto, Ontario, 
as a cadet. He became an honorary second 
lieutenant on December 22, 1918, the 
date of demobilization, and relinquished 


*“William Faulkner and His Neighbors,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXV (September 9, 1942), 12. 
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his commission on the following day. 
Within a short time he was back home.’ 
In Oxford, Faulkner sometimes wan- 


. dered about barefoot, sporting an over- 


seas cap, wide army trousers, and a mon- 
ocle. This latter item won him the title 
Count. A few years later, in 1925, writ- 
ing for the Double Dealer Faulkner ad- 
mitted he had toyed with being an eccen- 
tric young genius: 


My mental life at that period was so completely 
and smoothly veneered with surface insincerity 
— obviously necessary to me at that time, to 
support intact my personal integrity — that I 
cannot tell to this day [he was then 28!] 
exactly to what depth [Swinburne] stirred me, 
just how deeply the footprints of his passage 
are left in my mind. ...I read and employed 
verse, firstly, for the purpose of furthering 
various philanderings in which I was engaged, 
secondly, to complete a youthful gesture I was 
then making of being different in a small town. 


Somewhat later Faulkner also had periods 
of being the clean-shaven young man who 
wore an army shirt without tie or coat, 
and, later still, of being a dandy — wear- 
ing a Vandyke, carrying a cane, being 
modishly garbed in a light gray hat with 
suit to match and chamois gloves. What 
the town probably did not see was that 
beneath the pose was an ironic mind try- 
ing to understand itself as well as the 
community.‘ 

His several years at the university, first 
as a student, then as postmaster, were also 
a period of being an interesting “char- 
acter.” Faulkner enrolled as a special stu- 
dent in September, 1919. During two 


* Faulkner did crack up a training plane, but he was 
not, despite the legend, shot down in France. Nor did 
he serve overseas. 

“See Arthur Wigfall Green, “William Faulkner at 
Home,” Sewanee Review, XL (Summer, 1932), 222-31. 
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semesters he studied English, receiving a 
D and an F, Spanish, two B’s, and French, 
two A’s. In November, 1920, he with- 
drew. 

That same year Faulkner, at the invita- 
tion of Stark Young, went up to New 
York City. Young had been raised in 
Oxford and had taught at the university 
there. He returned each summer to see his 
father. Through Phil Stone he knew 
Faulkner as early as 1914. During subse- 
quent visits, Young says, “Bill would 
bring his poems to read.” Faulkner ar- 
rived in New York with forty dollars, 
having spent sixty for his railway fare. 
Young was out of town, and for a week 
Faulkner lived alone, waiting for his re- 
turn. 


Then I moved in on Young. He had just one 
bedroom so I slept on an antique Italian sofa 
in his front room. It was too short. I didn’t 
learn until three years later that Young lived 
in mortal terror that I would push the arm off 
that antique sofa while I slept. Stayed with 
Young until he suggested I better get some- 
thing to do. He helped me to get a place at 
Lord and Taylors. | worked in the book depart- 
ment until I got fired. Think I was a little 
careless about making change or something. 
Then I came on home.* 


Stark Young’s account of the New York 
trip is largely the same as this, but with 
enough difference in emphasis to merit 
noting: 


Finally in the summer of 1920, after the World 
War, I found [Faulkner] at Oxford in a re- 
bellious mood. Despite the kindness of his par- 
ents, and so on, he wanted another sort of life; 
and I suggested that he come to New York 
and sleep on my sofa till Miss Prall, a friend of 


*From Marshal Smith’s “Faulkner of Mississippi,” 
Bookman, LXXIV (December, 1931), 411-17. 
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mine, manager of the bookshop in Lord and 
Taylor’s corner, could find him a place there 
and he could find a room. He did both. (How 
— for the record again—different that homely 
denim sofa, bought at a sale, was from that of 
the interviews: an antique I so preciously 
feared would be ruined by the wild young 
genius!) The rest of the data is that Miss Prall 
married Sherwood Anderson and went to live 
with him in New Orleans, Bill Faulkner drifted 
back South and to New Orleans, where through 
Miss Prall he had a special road open to Sher- 
wood. ...* 


For the next two years Faulkner did odd 
jobs around the campus. One building 
especially, the law school, was once pointed 
out as owing the black paint on its roof 
and steeple (from which he swung by a 
rope) to Faulkner. During these months 
he drove a Ford runabout. In 1922, he 
bought a red Buick roadster, thanks to his 
elevation to the office of postmaster for the 
university station. 

As postmaster Faulkner quickly be- 
came a figure of legend. He was a founder 
of the Bluebird Insurance Company, 
which insured students against failing 
grades. The size of the premium, accord- 
ing to an advertisement run in the Missis- 
sippian, campus weekly, was arrived at by 
considering the experience and knowledge 
of the professor and the size of the class, 
then dividing both by the student’s igno- 
rance. Because of the high premiums 
charged for most English courses, several 
younger members of that department re- 
taliated with a huge bold-face advertise- 
ment in the next issue which offered for 
sale stock in the Midnight Oil Company 
and presented testimonial letters includ- 
ing one from “Count Wilhelm Von Faulk- 


*From “New Year's Craw,” New Republic, XCIU 
(January 12, 1938), 283-84. 
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ner, Marquis de Lafayette (County), 
Post-master General (Retired) .” 

Faulkner’s conscientiousness as postmas- 
ter had not been notable. Students pro- 
tested the slowness with which their public 
servant put down his book, often a Rus- 
sian novel, before serving them, and the 
Baptist preacher angrily and solemnly pro- 
tested finding several copies of Baptist 
Records in the trash can. The U. S. gov- 
ernment was obliged, in 1924, to relieve 
the postmaster of his duties. He is said to 
have submitted the following as his letter 
of resignation: “As long as I live under 
the capitalistic system I expect to have my 
life influenced by the demands of monied 
people. But I will be damned if I propose 
to be at the beck and call of every itin- 
erant scoundrel who has two cents to in- 
vest in a postage stamp. This, sir, is my 
resignation.” 

This same year saw the publication of 
The Marble Faun, a collection of poems. 
Stone later wrote that he had put up the 
money to pay the Four Seas Company of 
Boston for publishing it in order to get 
Faulkner before the public. “I don’t think 
they ever did print the thousand copies 
they were supposed to publish. I also 
bought a number of these copies and had 
Faulkner autograph them for various peo- 
ple and tried to sell them to these peo- 
ple...."* On the occasion of the Nobel 
Award, Stone could still say somewhat 
bitterly: “I still have a few copies for 
which some of our prominent Oxonians, 
who now proudly claim his acquaintance, 
would not then pay a dollar and a half.” 


* See Bill Hudson, “Faulkner Before Sanctuary,” Caro- 
lina Magazine, LXIX (April, 1935), 11-14. 


“Robert W. Daniel, A Catalogue of the Writings of 
William Faulkner (New Haven, 1942), p. 7. 


"Oxford Eagle, November 16, 1950, p. 1. 


There seem to have been few or no reviews 
of it — although in a letter or two to Stone 
Harriet Monroe admitted, undoubtedly 
under pressure from the young poet’s 
patron, that the work was promising. On 
one occasion, walking toward his father’s 
house, Faulkner told Stone that he was 
afraid little would come of his attempts 
to become a writer. 

After his dismissal as postmaster, Faulk- 
ner, with the money he had saved, planned 
to go to Europe by way of New Orleans. 
Once in New Orleans, however, he stayed 
for about six months, getting to know 
Sherwood Anderson and other members 
of the writing colony. In his Memoirs An- 
derson thus describes his first sight of 
Faulkner: 


I first saw Bill Faulkner when he came to 
my apartment in New Orleans. You will re- 
member the story of Abraham Lincoln’s meet- 
ing with the Southern commissioners, on the 
boat, on the Potomac in 1864. The Southern 
commissioners had come to try to negotiate 
some sort of peace and among them was the 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, Alexander 
Stephens. He was such a small man and wore 
a huge overcoat. “Did you ever see so much 
shuck for so little nubbin?” Lincoln said to a 
friend. 

I thought of the story when I first saw Faulk- 
ner. He also had on a big overcoat, it being 
winter, and it bulged strangely, so much that, 
at first glance I thought he must be in some 
queer way deformed. He told me he intended 
to stay for some time in New Orleans and 
asked if in the meantime, while he was looking 
for a place, he could leave some of his things 
with me. His “things” consisted of some six 
or eight half gallon jars of moon liquor he had 
brought with him from the country and that 
were stowed in the pockets of the big coat. 


The two men quarreled frequently, but 
apparently made up quickly. One of their 
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quarrels was over Faulkner’s absurd con- 
tention, at least as Anderson related the 
incident, that mulattoes could not repro- 
duce. “ “The result of such a cross is like 
a mule. It can’t breed its own kind,’ he 
said, and when I laughed, he grew angry 
and accused me of being a damn Yank. 
. .. It may be we both had been drinking. 
We separated, each walking off alone and 
each turning to swear at the other.” The 
differences between them, the absurdity 
of the quarrel aside, arose in part from 
their being so unlike in temperament. Ac- 
cording to Stark Young, “Sherwood and 
Elizabeth cooled off toward Bill, very 
markedly. He says he never understood 
just what it was about.” Several reasons 
why Anderson felt strongly about Faulk- 
ner might be inferred. The character Daw- 
son Fairchild, obviously Anderson, in Mos- 
quitoes, is treated sympathetically but not 
with admiration. In the introduction he 
wrote for William Spratling’s Sherwood 
Anderson and Other Creoles,’® Faulkner 
parodied Anderson’s style: 


First, let me tell you something about our 
Quarter, the Vieux Carre. Do you know our 
quarter, with its narrow streets, its old 
wrought-iron balconies and its southern Euro- 
pean atmosphere? An atmosphere of richness 
and soft laughter, you know. It has a kind of 
ease, a kind of awareness of the unimportance 
of things that outlanders like myself —I am 
not a native — were taught to believe impor- 
tant. So it is no wonder that as one walks about 
the quarter one sees artists here and there on 
the shady side of the street corners, sketching 
houses and balconies. I have counted as many 
as forty in a single afternoon, and though I 
did not know their names nor the value of 
their paintings, they were my brothers. And in 
this fellowship where no badges are worn and 


* Pelican Bookshop, 1926. 
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no sign of greeting is required, I passed them 
as they bent over their canvasses, and as I 
walked onward I mused on the richness of our 
American life that permits forty people to 
spend day after day painting pictures in a sin- 
gle area comprised in six city blocks. 

When this young man, Spratling, came to 
see me, I did not remember him. Perhaps I had 
passed him in the street. Perhaps he had been 
one of the painters at whose easel I had paused, 
to examine. Perhaps he knew me. Perhaps he 
had recognized me when I paused, perhaps he 
had been aware of the fellowship between us 
and had said to himself, “I will talk to him 
about what I wish to do; I will talk my 
thought out to him. He will understand, for 
there is a fellowship between us.” 

But when he came to call on me, I did not 
remember him at all. He wore a neat business 
suit and carried merely a portfolio under his 
arm, and I did not recognize him. And after 
he had told me his name and laid the portfolio 
on the corner of my desk and sat opposite me 
and began to expound his plan to me, I had a 
kind of vision. I saw myself being let in for 
something. I saw myself incurring an obliga- 
tion which I should later regret, and as we sat 
facing one another across my desk, I framed in 
my mind the words with which I should tell 
him No. Then he leaned forward and untied 
the portfolio and spread it open before me, and 
I understood. And I said to him, ‘What you 
want me for is a wheelhorse, is it?? And when 
he smiled his quick shy smile, I knew that we 
should be friends. 

We have one priceless universal trait, we 
Americans. That trait is our humor, What a 
pity it is that it is not more prevalent in our 
art. This characteristic alone, being national 
and indigenous, could, by concentrating our 
emotional forces inward upon themselves, do 
for us what England’s insularity did for Eng- 
lish art during the reign of Elizabeth. One 
trouble with us American artists is that we 
take our art and ourselves too seriously. And 
perhaps seeing ourselves in the eyes of our fel- 
low artists, will enable those who have strayed 
to establish anew a sound contact with the 
fountainhead of our American life. 
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The volume itself is a good-humored, 
kidding view of the writers and artists in 
the French quarter. The final illustration 
is of Spratling and Faulkner sitting at a 
table painting and writing and drinking. 
On the wall are a shotgun and a sign read- 
ing VIVA ART. Beneath Faulkner’s chair 
are three gallon jugs of corn liquor. 

Perhaps the chief reason for Anderson’s 
feelings about Faulkner was that the lat- 
ter’s reputation in certain circles quickly 
surpassed his own. There is a story, told 
by Irving Howe in his study of Anderson, 
of a party given by the Nation to honor 
Anderson, of Faulkner’s coming late and 
greeting his old friend pleasantly before 
moving to a table of his own, where he 
was followed by most of the guests, leav- 
ing Anderson smiling abjectly to himself. 
Among his confidantes Anderson was 
known to speculate rather bitterly about 
Faulkner’s bantam cock qualities, moodi- 
ness, and compulsiveness, attributing them 
to his unusual smallness (he is a little over 
five feet) and to his inconspicuous success 
with the ladies. Faulkner’s view of Ander- 
son, while amused, seems less vindictive: 
“He’s dependable, you can trust him to 
take the children to Sunday School safely. 
But he’s got a glossy coat and a little sport- 
ing blood.”” 

Anderson’s first impressions of Faulk- 
ner, which are now a part of the legend, 
are suggested by the character David, the 
young southern poet, in “A Meeting 
South.”” The young southern poet is de- 
scribed as “very small and delicately 
built,” with a lame foot, and seems to be 
always in possession of a huge bottle of 
corn whiskey. David is of English descent, 


“ Time, April 7, 1941, p. 98. 
"* Dial, LXXVIII (April, 1925), 269-79. 


his father operates a plantation over in 
Alabama, and he had joined the Royal Air 
Force, proved to be a first-rate flier, been 
shot down and severely wounded (two 
legs broken, one in three places, and the 
bones in his face badly splintered). Be- 
cause he wanted to leave the hospital, 
David had told the doctors the nerves in 
his face and foot no longer hurt. Actually 
they pained continuously, preventing his 
sleeping except under the deadening ef- 
fects of the corn whiskey. In the early 
part of the tale we see David: “The slight 
limp, the look of pain that occasionally 
drifted across his face, the little laugh that 
was intended to be jolly, but did not quite 
achieve its purpose. . . .” All of this is close 
enough to what Anderson wrote about 
Faulkner in other places to encourage one 
to read it as biography. None of the men 
who have known Faulkner in Oxford, 
however, have commented on his suffer- 
ing continually, and he himself indicated 
that he had discovered the delights of 
whiskey as early as his high school days, 
quite apart from its medicinal properties. 
Through Anderson, Faulkner became 
associated with Julius Weis Friend and 
John McClure, the editors of the Double 
Dealer, which was or would soon be pub- 
lishing many of the young writers, like 
Hemingway, Crane, Wilson, Tate, Ran- 
som, and Warren, who were to become 
important figures; Faulkner contributed 
quite a few pieces to the magazine, and 
learned something of the ways of literary 
bohemia. Anderson helped him get a job 
on the Times Picayune, for which he wrote 
a series of impressionistic feature articles, 
“Mirrors of Chartres Street.” At Ander- 
son’s suggestion Faulkner also tried his 
hand at a novel, Soldiers’ Pay, which was 
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written in six weeks. Anderson liked to 
claim that it was sent to Liveright with 
his recommendation even though he had 
not read a word of it. The dedication 
of Sartoris—“To Sherwood Anderson 
through whose kindness I was first pub- 
lished” — suggests that Faulkner remained 
grateful to the older writer. 
The work Faulkner contributed to the 
Double Dealer has been collected in the 
volume entitled Salmagundi, edited by 
Paul Romaine.” Faulkner’s early reading 
is quite as clear in the vignettes, in the 
poems, and in his half-autobiographical, 
half-critical sketch of the current literary 
scene as it had been in “L’Apres-Midi 
d’un Faune.” Faulkner says, as noted 
above, that he had discovered Swinburne 
at the age of sixteen, and had read him 
“for the purpose of furthering various 
philanderings”; his “concupiscence wan- 
ing,” he had read him not for sex, for 
there is no sex in Swinburne, but for his 
“eroticism in form and color and move- 
ment.” The vignettes suggest readings in 
Ernest Dowson. Thus of Magdalen: “Was 
there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? Yes, long ago. Ah, 
long ago.” But at least one of the poems, 
“The Lilacs,” makes it perfectly clear that 
the author of “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” was being read by the young 
poet from Mississippi: 


Yes, you are right: 
One should not die like this, 


And for no cause nor reason in the world. 


One should not die like this. 
His voice has dropped and the wind is mouth- 
ing bis words 


'® Milwaukee: The Casanova Press, 1932. 
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While the lilacs nod their heads on slender 
stalks, 

Agreeing while he talks, 

Caring not if he is beard, or is not heard. 

One should not die like this.... 


Half audible, half silent words 
That hover like grey birds 
Above our heads. 


I hear their voices as from a great distance... 
Not dead 
He’s not dead, poor chap; he didn’t die.... 


This is the voice of the new generation, 
echoing the nineties but learning to ex- 
press a newer and more personal sense of 
betrayal and defeat. 

“Mirrors of Chartres Street,” the pieces 
for the Times Picayune Sunday edition,” 
are amateur writing, but viewed retro- 
spectively they suggest the direction which 
Faulkner’s talent was taking. Comple- 
mentary with his apparently cynical and 
sometimes supercilious looking at the ac- 
tualities of New Orleans street life is a 
vision of the world as high romance. The 
first piece ends with this: “And one 
thought of Caesar mounting his chariot 
among cast roses and the shouts of the 
rabble, and driving along the Via Appia 
while beggars crept out to see and cen- 
turions clashed their shields in the light 
of golden pennons flapping across the 
dawn.” All of the pieces suggest that 
Faulkner has an eye for people out of the 


“ The series appeared as follows: “Mirrors of Chartres 
Street,” February 8, 1925, p. 1 and p. 6; “Damon and 
Pythias Unlimited,” February 15, 1925, p. 7; “Home,” 
February 22, 1925, p. 3; “Cheest,” April 5, 1925, p. 4; 
“Out of Nazareth,” April 12, 1925, p. 4; “The Kingdom 
of God,” April 26, 1925, p. 4; “The Rosary,” May 3, 
1925, p. 2; “The Cobbler,” May 10, 1925, p. 7; 
“Chance,” May 17, 1925, p. 7; “Sunset,” May 24, 1925, 
p. 4; “The Kid Learns,” May 31, 1925, p. 2. “Out of 
Nazareth” is illustrated by William Spratling. 
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common run of respectability, the down 
and out, race track sharpies, small time 
gangsters, street peddlers, and eccentrics 
of many varieties. They suggest a good 
ear but an as yet unperfected talent for 
catching characteristic phrasing or idioms. 

Two pieces in particular, “Sunset” and 
“The Kingdom of God,” augur later char- 
acters and subjects. The former is the 
pathetic story of an ignorant Negro who 
wants to go home to Africa, is cheated 
into taking a boat across the Mississippi 
from New Orleans to Algiers, and after 
being terribly victimized by his own 
imagination is killed. The latter is pri- 
marily concerned with an idiot in love 
with a flower: 


. .« The idiot still clutched his broken narcissus, 
weeping bitterly; and while the officer held his 
wrist the brother hunted about and found a 
small sliver of wood. String was volunteered 
by a spectator, who fetched it from a nearby 
shop; and under the interested eyes of the two 
policemen and the gathering crowd, the flower 
stalk was splinted. Again the poor damaged 
thing held its head erect, and the loud sorrow 
went at once from the idiot’s soul. His eyes 
were like two scraps of April sky after a rain, 
and his drooling face was moonlike in ecstacy. 


One of the pieces refers specifically to 
the poetry of Robert Frost, and at least 
two imply a considerable interest in the 
technique of the plastic arts. A brief ref- 
erence to Vorticism is important in the 
light of Faulkner’s later preoccupation 
with the principle of simultaneity in his 
fiction, or with what Joseph Frank has 
labeled “spatial form.” If Faulkner knew 
enough of the theory that was being prop- 
agandized by Wyndham Lewis and Ezra 
Pound to discuss it in relation to light and 
shade in painting, presumably he knew 


enough of its literary applicability to have 
been influenced by it, even though it 
would probably be going too far to say 
anything more than that the germs of 
many of his characteristic devices are in 
the Vorticist manifestoes — whatever use, 
if any, Faulkner consciously made of 
these manifestoes. 

Soldiers’ Pay is a “lost generation” 
novel. Donald Mahon, dying from wounds 
and injuries received as a pilot in the Brit- 
ish Air Force, returns to his home town 
in Georgia. His father, an Episcopal 
clergyman of somewhat relaxed views, and 
his fiancée, believing he had been killed, 
are unprepared for his return and shocked 
by his scarred face and inability to remem- 
ber clearly, if at all, his earlier life. En 
route home he is befriended by Margaret 
Powers, a young war widow, and an en- 
listed man named Joe Gilligan. Both con- 
tinue to help him; and Mrs. Powers, out 
of a sense of having failed her first hus- 
band, marries Lieutenant Mahon in a vain 
attempt to help his recovery after it is 
clear that the fiancée, Cecily Saunders, 
does not intend to marry him. After Ma- 
hon’s death, Margaret Powers Mahon re- 
fuses to marry Gilligan whom she loves 
because “all the men that marry me die” 
within a year. “I’m too young to bury 
three husbands.” Patriotism, the title im- 
plies, is meaningless in-a world of selfish- 
ness and inevitable defeat. 

There are innumerable characters flit- 
ting in and out of the action, but it is 
Januarius Jones, who comes like a satyr 
out of the bushes at the edge of the story, 
who most sustains the Swinburnian and fin 
de siécle mood. His face is described as a 
“round mirror before which fauns and 
nymphs might have wantoned when the 
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world was young,” and his eyes as “yel- 
low, obscene and old in sin as a goat’s.” 
Most of Jones’s time is spent in pursuit of 
eligible (and ineligible) females. He is 
interrupted during one pursuit —he is 
literally running — for a literary conver- 
sation with Mrs. Mahon and Gilligan: 


“Perhaps Mr. Jones was merely preparing to 
write a poem. Living it first, you know,” Mrs. 
Mahon offered. Jones looked at her sharply. 
“Atalanta,” she suggested in the dusk. 

“Atalanta?” repeated Gilligan, “what —” 

“Try an apple next time, Mr. Jones,” she 
advised. 

“Or a handful of salt, Mr. Jones,” added 
Gilligan in a thin falsetto. 


Jones is frequently described as a “fat 
satyr.” And the rector too, although a 
far more sympathetically drawn char- 
acter, belongs to the knowing and disen- 
chanted world of Anatole France or James 
Branch Cabell. He lives in his “dream of 
the world,” tends his roses, and expects 
little from his religion — 


“Circumstance moves in marvellous ways, 
Joe.” 
“IT thought you'd a said God, reverend.” 
“God is circumstance, Joe. God is in this 
life. We know nothing about the next.” 


At the end of the novel, he and Joe Gilli- 
gan stand outside a Negro church, “listen- 
ing, seeing the shabby church become 
beautiful with mellow longing, passionate 
and sad. Then the singing died, fading 
away along the mooned land inevitable 
with to-morrow and sweat, with sex and 
death and damnation; and they turned 
townward under the moon, feeling dust 
in their shoes.” 

And to the fin de siécle and impression- 
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ist tradition Faulkner owes much of the 
self-consciously elegant (sometimes stiff ) 
style. Thus of a young woman caught in 
a storm — she ran 


across the lawn toward the house before as- 
saulting gray battalions of rain. Her long legs 
swept her up and onto the veranda as the pur- 
suing rain, foiled, whirled like cavalry with 
silver lances across the lawn. 


Or a walk at night — 


Gilligan rose in effusive negation. After a 
while the quiet tree-tunnelled street became a 
winding road, and leaving the town behind 
them they descended and then mounted a hill. 
Cresting the hill beneath the moon, seeing the 
world breaking away from them into dark, 
moon-silvered ridges above valleys where 
mist hung slumbrous, they passed a small 
house, sleeping among climbing roses. Beyond 
it an orchard slept the night away in sym- 
metrical rows, squatting and pregnant. “Wil- 
lard has good fruit,” the divine murmured. 


It is notable that the setting of Soldiers’ 
Pay is Georgia, not Mississippi, and that 
there is almost nothing of the subjects that 
will later occupy Faulkner in his stories 
of Jefferson and Yoknapatawpha County. 
But there is a hint or two. There are brief 
suggestions of the terrible poverty and 
sadness to which the Negroes are sub- 
jected, and there are flashes of his later 
impatience or even deep uneasiness with 
southern Christianity: 


The Baptist minister, a young dervish in a 
lawn tie, being most available, came and did 
his duty and went away. He was young and 
fearfully conscientious and kind-hearted; up- 
right and passionately desirous of doing good: 
so much so that he was a bore. But he had 
soldiered after a fashion and he liked and re- 
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spected Dr. Mahon, refusing to believe that 
simply because Dr. Mahon was Episcopal he 
was going to hell as soon as he died. 


But a sense of reality is infrequent in Sol- 
diers’ Pay. The novel is determinedly 
world-weary and sophisticated, and the 
impulses of Margaret Powers Mahon, Gil- 
ligan, and Dr. Mahon toward normal re- 
sponses are not allowed seriously to upset 
the conventions of the genre to which the 
novel belongs. 

Faulkner’s six months or so in New Or- 
leans had been fruitful. He had written 
Soldiers’ Pay, had done pieces for the Dou- 
ble Dealer, worked on the Times Picayune, 
and had begun a new novel. In June, 1925, 
accompanied by Spratling, Faulkner 
shipped on the freighter West Ivis, work- 
ing in the engine room and on deck. En 
route he had time to experiment, unsuc- 
cessfully he felt, with sonnets, which he 
disposed of overboard before reaching 
Genoa. “Made me feel clean,” Faulkner 
said. From the European tour, which was 
mostly in Italy and France, Faulkner got 
material for several short stories, “Mis- 
tral,” “Divorce in Naples,” and perhaps 
“Carcassonne.” Faulkner later said he 
didn’t learn very much from the trip. “At 
that time the French were impoverished, 
the Germans naturally servile. I didn’t 
find too much.” 

Faulkner was back in New York by 
March, 1926, when Soldiers’ Pay was to 
be released. He signed a contract with 
Liveright for Mosquitoes, and, after a 
visit in Oxford, went to Pascagoula, near 
Biloxi, Mississippi, to write it. The reviews 
treated Soldiers’ Pay with respect. The 
New York Times said “a deft hand” had 
woven a “narrative of mixed and frus- 
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trated emotions,” the Baltimore Sun pre- 
dicted it would still be read when most of © 
that year’s books “are meditating dustily 
on inaccessible shelves,” and Louis Kron- 
enberger found it a “rich compound of 
imagination, observation and experience.” 
But Soldiers’ Pay sold only 2,500 copies. 
Mosquitoes, published the following June, 
sold merely 1,200 copies despite the re- 
views, which were mostly favorable. 
Mosquitoes belongs self-consciously to 
the twenties and probably was influenced 
by Aldous Huxley. The plot is negligible, 
seeming to exist as occasion for endless 
dull talk. Mrs. Maurier, a wealthy and 
frustrated New Orleans widow, assembles, 
with the unasked assistance of her flip 
teen-aged niece, a somewhat diversified 
group for a yachting party — among 
them an unsophisticated but ardent young 
couple casually brought along by the 
niece, several artists and writers from the 
French Quarter, an Englishman who has 
been convinced by advertisements that all 
Americans are constipated, the futile Mr. 
Talliaferro, 2 department store buyer who 
becomes the butt of practical jokes be- 
cause of his ridiculous attempts at seduc- 
tions, and so on. Except for the niece’s 
sudden elopement with the steward, her 
being bitten severely by mosquitoes in the 
swamp and having to return to the yacht, 
there is almost no action — and even the 
elopement affords an excuse for long dis- 
cussions of the mores of the younger set: 


“A few years ago a so called commercial artist 
(groan, damn you) named John Held began 
to caricature college life, cloistered and other- 
wise, in the magazines; ever since then col- 
lege life, cloistered and otherwise, has been 
busy caricaturing John Held... .” 
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Or of the differences between physical 
composition of women like Anna Held 
and Eva Tanguay, “with shapes like ele- 
gant parlor lamp chimneys,” and the boy- 
like figures of the flapper generation: 


“Where,” he continued, “are the soft bulging 
rabbitlike things women used to have inside 
their clothes? Gone, with the poor Indian and 
ten cent beer and cambric drawers. But still, 
they are kind of nice, these young girls: kind 
ot like a thin monotonous flute music or some- 


thing.” 


Faulkner has almost none of Huxley’s 
talent for the novel of ideas, either for 
sustained intellectualizing or for playing 
off idea against idea. Like Gordon, the 
sculptor, who wanted to escape from the 
yachting party, Faulkner does not seem 
happy with this subject; he seems to be 
throwing off whatever it means or repre- 
sents to him by satirizing its frustrations 
and castigating its blasé and sophisticated 
posings. Despite occasional claims to the 
contrary, it is not true that he is an able 
satirist of sophistication. Satire that is 
razor-edged usually implies some partial 
involvement in, some margin of affection 
or liking for the situations satirized. 
Faulkner is not really involved in what 
little there is of sophisticated action; he 
is merely brushing it aside. 

One might guess that Gordon is 
modeled to some extent on Faulkner him- 
self, or upon his ideals, for Gordon alone 
seems largely made of the flint of which 
Faulkner’s later protagonists are usually 
composed, or to have Faulkner’s sense of 
man suffering: “Only an idiot has no 
grief: only a fool would forget it. What 
else is there in the world sharp enough to 
stick to your guts.” Yet Gordon never 
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develops as a character, and with his great 
red beard, his huge torso, aud his grim 
view of the non-artist world he comes 
perilously close to being a stereotype. 

Dawson Fairchild, the novelist modeled 
on She?wood Anderson, is more com- 
pletely realized as a character, even though 
what one comes to know about him seems 
to have no particular relevance to the rest 
of the novel. In one passage where Faulk- 
ner is unmistakably discussing Anderson 
there is an interesting comment on Ander- 
son’s affirmation of things American and 
his conscious effort to isolate them: 


“His writing seems fumbling, not because life 
is unclear to him, but because of his innate 
humorless belief that, though it bewilder him 
at times, life at bottom is sound and admirable 
and fine; and because hovering over this Amer- 
ican scene into which he has been thrust, the 
ghosts of the Emersons and Lowells and other 
exemplifiers of Education with a capital E who, 
‘seated on chairs in handsomely carpeted par- 
lors’ and surrounded by an atmosphere of half 
calf and security, dominated American letters 
in its most healthy American phase ‘without 
heat or vulgarity,’ simper yet in a sort of 
ubiquitous watchfulness. A sort of puerile 
bravado in flouting while he fears,” he ex- 
plained. 


Again, 


“But he lacks what they had at command 
among their shelves of discrete books and their 
dearth of heat and vulgarity —a standard of 
literature that is international. No, not a 
standard, exactly: a belief, a conviction that 
his talent need not be restricted to delineating 
things which his conscious mind assures him 
are American reactions.” 


Undoubtedly a little vignette on Ander- 
son as he appeared to the young Faulkner 
could be drawn from the novel, but the 
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groping honesty suggested by the portrait 
does not seem to be intended as a com- 
mentary on the sophisticated elements of 
the story as a whole. 

Faulkner’s powers of rhetoric and the 
fin de siécle connections of that rhetoric 
are evident throughout the novel, as in 
passages like this: “The Nausikaa dreamed 
like a gull on the dark water”; or this: 
“But the moon was still undimmed, bland 
and chill, affable and bloodless as a success- 
ful procuress, bathing the yacht in quiet 
silver; and across the southern sky went 
a procession of small clouds, like silver 
dolphins on a rigid ultramarine wave, like 
an ancient geographical woodcut.” Usu- 
ally he is not satisfied with a little rich- 
ness of effect, he insists on continuing, 
after the manner of Edgar Saltus or James 
Branch Cabell or Carl Van Vechten, until 
the metaphors are too obviously the work 
of artifice, like multicolored and highly 
polished cut glass: 


The violet dusk held in soft suspension lights 
slow as bell-strokes, Jackson square was now a 
green and quiet lake in which abode lights 
round as jellyfish, feathering with silver mi- 
mosa and pomegranate and hibiscus beneath 
which lantana and cannas bled and bled. Pon- 
talba and cathedral were cut from black paper 
and pasted flat on a green sky; above them 
taller palms were fixed in black and soundless 
explosions. The street was empty, but from 
Royal street there came the hum of a trolley 
that rose to a staggering clatter, passed on and 
away leaving an interval filled with the gra- 
cious sound of inflated rubber on asphalt, like 
a tearing of endless silk. 


Sartoris was deliberately written to sell, 
but Horace Liveright declined to publish 
it. After many rejections it was accepted 
by Harcourt, Brace and published in Feb- 
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ruary, 1929. It sold fewer than two thou- 
sand copies. 

Like Donald Mahon of Soldiers’ Pay, 
Bayard Sartoris, the protagonist of Sar- 
toris, is a returned aviator, an offspring of 
the world-weary young protagonists in 
the fin de siécle tradition: 


His head was clear and cold; the whisky he 
had drunk was completely dead. Or rather, it 
was as though his head were one Bayard who 
lay on a strange bed and whose alcohol-dulled 
nerves radiated like threads of ice through that 
body which he must drag forever about a bleak 
and barren world with him. “Hell,” he said, 
lying on his back, staring out the window 
where nothing was to be seen, waiting for 
sleep, not knowing if it would come or not, 
not caring a particular damn either way.... 


Bayard is presented as embittered by the 
death in a dogfight of his twin brother 
John. Repeatedly he risks his life, riding a 


dangerous horse, madly racing an auto- 
mobile, finally meeting his death in test- 
ing an airplane that no sensible pilot would 
take off the ground. He leaves behind him 
a widow, Narcissa Benbow Sartoris, and a 
young son, born the day he is killed. Bay- 
ard is one of Faulkner’s compulsive and 
violently driven heroes, but the reasons 
for his violence, although suggested, are 
not very clear. 

Bayard’s blood is apparently atavistic; 
to it he owes his blind, headlong courage. 
On the final page of the novel his actions 
are accounted for in these terms: 


The music went on in the dusk softly; the 
dusk was peopled with ghosts of glamorous 
and old disastrous things. And if they were 
just glamorous enough, there was sure to be a 
Sartoris in them, and then they were sure to 
be disastrous. Pawns. But the Player, and the 
game He plays... He must have a name for 
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His pawns, though. But perhaps Sartoris is the 
game itself —a game outmoded and played 
with pawns shaped too late and to an old dead 
pattern, and of which the Player Himself is a 
little wearied. 


If Bayard is a spirit left over from a heroic 
past he seems to know little of that past or 
what it meant. He seems bent on destroy- 
ing himself more out of an unmotivated 
“Jost generation” world-weariness than 
out of the rejection of a world that has 
no interest in the grand manner and head- 
long heroics. This last page explanation of 
Bayard has the air of being an appeal to 
a costume world. Aunt Jennie du Pre, a 
niece of John Sartoris, is presented as an 
interpreter of the action, but despite her 
attempts to deflate the rhetoric and heroics 
of the male Sartorises she admires them 
and their Sartoris blood. 

Sartoris is interesting, however, as a 
source book for later Faulkner stories. 
Banker Bayard Sartoris, for example, who 
meets his death from heart failure in the 
last of young Bayard’s mad automobile 
drives, will reappear in Light in August, 
Absalom, Absalom! and other stories. 
Huge Dr. Peabody, man of folksy wis- 
dom, will reappear in As I Lay Dying. 
Byron Snopes, a bookkeeper, and Flem 
Snopes, vice-president in the bank, augur 
the Snopes saga. In a later short story, 
“There was a Queen,” Byron Snopes will 
steal the obscene letters he had written to 
Narcissa Benbow in Sartoris; and Flem’s 
dishonesty as city manager of the light 
and water plant will be developed in ““Cen- 
taur in Brass.”” Horace Benbow, Narcissa’s 
brother, who has been called one of Faulk- 
ner’s “good weak heroes,” will reappear in 
Sanctuary and in other stories as well. In 
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Sartoris Benbow has an affair with Belle 
Mitchell, a married woman. When we 
meet him in Sanctuary we learn he has 
been married to Belle for ten years. 

Perhaps more significant than these in- 
terrelationships is Faulkner’s characteriza- 
tion of the McCallums, pine hill farmers 
or “countrymen,” a class treated with re- 
spect and admiration in later stories, and 
his treatment of a backwoods Negro fam- 
ily in sympathetic rather than humorous 
and stereotyped terms. These figures and 
episodes take him closer to the realities of 
his later themes and subjects. A passage 
in Sartoris about the Mississippi mule sug- 
gests how close Faulkner is getting to grim 
and violent realities and necessities with- 
out having broken with the mannerisms 
of the sophisticated and aesthetic tradition 
in which he had begun his career: 


Round and round the mule went, setting its 
narrow, deerlike feet delicately down in the 
hissing cane-pith, its neck bobbing limber as 
a section of rubber hose in the collar, with its 
trace-galled flanks and flopping, lifeless ears 
and its half-closed eyes drowsing venomously 
behind pale lids, apparently asleep with the 
monotony of its own motion. Some Homer of 
the cotton fields should sing the saga of the 
mule. ... Father and mother he does not re- 
semble, sons and daughters he will never have; 
vindictive and patient (it is a known fact 
[this is a statement Faulkner repeats in “Old 
Man” in almost the same terms] that he will 
labor ten years willingly and patiently for you, 
for the privilege of kicking you once) ; solitary 
but without pride, self-sufficient but without 
vanity; his voice is his own derision. . . . Alive, 
he is haled through the world, an object of 
general derision; unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung, he bleaches his awkward accusing bones 
among rusting cans...on lonely hillsides 
while his flesh soars unawares against the blue 
in the craws of buzzards. 
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The dignity and pathos of his subject al- 
most but not quite overcome the pose, the 
will to rhetoric, of the clever young 
writer. 

The Christmas morning visit of young 
Bayard at the Negro cabin is almost fully 
successful as a touching human scene in- 
volving the pathos and shame of white 
and Negro relationships. And being such, 
it contrasts with the clever but too easy 
comedy of the earlier sections in which 
the Negro although not without guile is 
the ingenuous grown-up child: 


Old Bayard snorted violently. “You get that 
money back and give it to those niggers, or 
you'll be in jail, you hear?” 

“You talks jes’ like dem uppity town nig- 
gers,” Simon told him in a pained tone. “Dat 
money done been put out, now,” he reminded 
his patron. 

“Get it back. Haven't you got collateral 
for it?” 

“Is I got which?” 


“Something worth the money, to keep until 
the money is paid back.” 

“Yessuh, I got dat.” Simon chuckled again, 
unctuously, a satyrish chuckle rich with com- 
placent innuendo. “Yessuh, I got dat, all right. 
Only I never heard hit called collateral befo’. 
Naw, suh, not dat.” 


If Sartoris in organization, conception, 
and rhetoric suggests the self-conscious 
young writer, it also contains passages, 
such as this, which give promise of the 
full genius of Faulkner’s mature prose: 


Again the hounds gave tongue in the dark- 
ness below them. The sound floated up on the 
chill air... until its source was lost and the 
very earth itself might have found voice, grave 
and sad, and wild with all regret. 


When he was half way through Sarforis, 
Faulkner later said, he developed a new 
respect for writing: “I discovered that 
writing is a mighty fine thing; it enabled 
you to make men stand on their hind legs 
and cast a long shadow.” 
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Deep Country Part 


LEONARD CASPER 


BEFORE she saddles up, she takes the dried 
wishbone from the stake fence and pulls 
with both hands so that she can’t lose. 

This: 

she would like to feel she is fulfilling a 
prophecy; maybe someday even get to 
know a world where—but there she stops. 
What is she supposed to wish for? What’s 
this will-be stuff? She has been taught to 
walk facing backward, watching thirteen 
years of her own, made more by her fa- 
ther’s many, Coco Herndon whom she 
considers an old man although he does 
one-arm chinups each morning on the 
special bar outside the house; and his sister 
Nanan’s, who arranges rooms and whose 
age is already coming out at the elbow. 
Even then, she sees at most how they treat 
her like Jess, not Jessie, because he always 
wanted a son and even before she was 
born, decided she would be a boy; and 
finally Livia gave up and died; and Nanan 
consented, so Jess owns the horse-gun- 
dog of all Arizona boys. And she would 
be willing, her greatest wish once was to 
be a deep-sea diver, she feels she could 
very easily be a boy: if she had a choice; 
but she resents being told. If she isn’t will- 
ing to stick to her own outgrown ideas, 
why should she have to bear theirs? espe- 
cially since they agree only with their 
faces. They hang on her as if she could 
carry them off from some sort of death 
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by not renouncing how they lived; but 
with their clinging they won’t let her 
move. This she only senses, the unheard 
weighing presence of it; but when she 
sees those great unearthly saguaros, bone- 
white sands and spongy boulders, she 
feels that the valleys are drowned and she 
herself submerged without an airhose like 
an about-to-be-fossil on mile-deep ancient 
bottoms; when she sweats she can taste 
salt and underwater fear. They won’t tell 
her their beginnings, they won’t tell her 
what they’ve been up to; but however de- 
fenseless she is, being so blonde that her 
eyes are almost lashless, she won’t be de- 
manded into something. She has been gen- 
tled by the hills and weatherbreak can- 
yons; until she is afraid only that she will 
get hard, trying not to be their kind of 
hard. She avoids town and the Nogales 
garitos where Coco works in customs; and 
she can’t stand the house in which Nanan 
sings querulously all day to fifteen-year- 
old records. But at night they have to be 
together, and she goes to bed early, think- 
ing maybe they will quarrel when she’s 
gone and then it'll come out, they must 
be holding back something since they’re 
adult, if they would only say it she could 
breathe: but there are no words ever, not 
even pleasant ones, and the thin panels of 
the room begin to tremble lightly like her 
own eardrums, she is water-logged and 
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sinking skin-tight through full, soundless 
oceans. Only by hanging sideways across 
the bed can she press back against the 
heaviness, by gripping the bottom of the 
spring and holding hard even until her 
nubs hurt and her throat seems to come 
apart, night forms silver insect spittle on 
the inside of her eyes, until the exhausted 
air from her forced-open mouth can 
barely stir the dustballs like sunken spire- 
grass beneath the bed, and at last she hopes 
to dream of a world where. 

But tonight Jess is somehow bedded un- 
der a purge of candlewood in the Tuma- 
cacori foothills. Tomorrow she will look 
for gold because perhaps money is an an- 
swer, she can keep it and go; what have 
all histories of people been looking for? 
She will find it tomorrow, tomorrow is 
the most precious of all prospectings. She 
can almost believe that Aunt Nanan will 
be entering the bedroom soon to straighten 
her out but won’t lie beside her. What 
will she say when she finds Jess gone? 

Nanan says, “Won’t you ever learn 

..2” every night but not loud because 
she doesn’t know that Jess is awake; and 
she lifts Jess’s hands off the floor where 
the trembling fingertips have almost 
grown into the hardwood grain, and rolls 
her gently lengthwise. She undresses in the 
dark, perhaps to hide her shriveled 
womanhood even from unseeing eyes. 
Then she finds Jess’s mouth, kisses her 
each night as if for the last time, as if 
Nanan hopes not to be alive by morning. 
Even if Jess has been asleep, this wakens 
her: but Nanan doesn’t seem to notice. 
Still, after she has carefully lifted the 
covers by one corner and just as carefully 
has inserted herself, she stays unmoving 
on the very edge, her back to Jess afraid 
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to touch her, awake or asleep. Jess is a 
boy, seasoned by the sun and growing; 
soon she will no longer be able to sleep 
with him: Jess feels this in the withdrawn 
maiden flesh and shivers for them both, 
for the wetness of the last kiss and the 
walking-wounded face turned away but 
still beside her in the dark. She can never 
guess why she is left in the dark. 


This: 

Aunt Nanan was a girl once, in Superior 
on the Lakes. She has told herself and oth- 
ers about it many times — how her par- 
ents needed help and she was the older 
child but still a girl, so she hoped that 
brother Isaac would grow up and lend a 
hand, kept some sort of faith in him even 
after he joined the Navy and became a 
coal passer, whatever that was, and sent 
home pictures of himself all in muscles. 
(It was like a chant in her mind every 
night: Isaac was a kid yet, even with that 
chest he was not grown up really, she had 
grown up by helping, but unless he was 
grown up enough to help, he would not 
be able to grow up by helping.) She said 
she understood; she had crazy longings 
herself always wanting to be a blues singer 
or a lady pole vaulter but later being 
chaste food for lions would do, something 
with a monument, worth a festal day; 
something, anything. Trains shook the 
house in passing, there were never enough 
streetlights, she didn’t have bazaar money, 
she didn’t catch on to the dirty jokes at 
work—with whatever love was in her get- 
ing stringy as the folks grew older and 
more demanding despite themselves, her 
father a chronic bellyacher, and she sit- 
ting hard on her tongue but disgusted, 
yes, why not call what she felt disgust? 
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despite herself, too, because she had hoped 
to be ennobled: there it was, she had tried 
to care and had managed only to become 
as old as her parents but somehow to find 
strength to bring it from her closet when 
they asked for Isaac’s picture on their 
deathbed (within a week of one another; 
and she could have followed when they 
left, she was so much a part of their sur- 
render by then); and maybe she had 
stayed because she had her mother’s wrists, 
thin as if she’d hung by them for years. 
It was hard for her to know, honestly, and 
she could only stick to her story. 

But when they were gone, though she 
went as far away as possible (to Pensacola 
where she met and worked with Livia, 
making lobster traps for saie and at weekly 
vaudeville and on clothing sprees consol- 
ing each other in their maidenhood and 
Nanan unashamedly telling her sacrifice) , 
as far as she went, she had taken her sacri- 
fice with her so that it wouldn’t be 
wasted. They collected dance records and 
taught each other the latest steps until her 
brother, who had become Coco and little 
else in twelve years at sea, was discharged 
in Florida and within a month was head- 
ing west with his bride. Livia must have 
been crazy: she should have waited for 
him to become a rancher, as he promised; 
because he enlisted in the cavalry instead 
and she bore his child while he was chas- 
ing someone (could it really have been a 
bandit?) into Mexico and so it was not 
until a month later that he knew he was 
the father of a daughter. But Nanan must 
have been equally crazy, because she came 
when Livia wrote, to accuse him in Livia’s 
name. She told Coco things that brothers 
and sisters do not discuss (and she could 
speak freely because she thought his sin 
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was her virtue), helped stand him off for 
three long years during which Livia had 
been at first too nervous, then too sick to 
be his wife. All this Nanan did for Livia 
though she hated her for breaking their 
league—or, as she told it, for imposing on 
her sense of duty; and at last buried the 
wife and mother she herself would never 
be but had been by proxy, and could not 
cry because she felt it was wrong being 
that kind of proxy, though no more 
wrong than Livia’s abandoning her in the 
first place, it would never have happened 
had they stayed together, so how could 
she cry? even though it is true that she 
buried part of herself with Livia, her cause 
for railing at Coco, because she will not 
accuse him in her own right and throw up 
to him his having failed her, she is too 
big a person for that, everyone has some 
pride: so no tears or words. Yet despite 
her promise and great devotion, her never 
leaving the desert afterward, she has raised 
Livia’s girl only halfheartedly because 
Nanan is not really the mother; and if 
she were, Jess would be only a by-product 
anyway (the important thing is the pang 
and ennoblement of bearing), as Jess is 
to Coco because he wanted a boy so badly: 
so Nanan lets him have his boy if that’s 
what he wants, if he needs (her own need 
sneers privately) that sort of confirma- 
tion of his manhood. She rearranges rooms. 
She plays old records. She avoids her 
brother’s hairtrigger mouth. Jess knows 
only the woman who lies down each night 
on her deathbed, not the one who would 
permit a wrong because she was wronged. 


“Is EVERYONE as mixed up as me?” Jess 
wonders. “Tell me, talk to me about it.” 
But lying under the grown moon that has 
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awakened her, she is thinking not of her 
aunt who has chosen to live in a desert; 
nor even of Isaac, the inventor of Coco: 
no one knows Isaac any more (“He was 
too much siss,” Coco would have put it; 
“I was afraid he was a girl”—and have 
thought no more of it). But she is still 
not far enough away, only a measure of 
hours, not to remember Coco himself and 
the mixed up way he has been with her. 

Her father has given her a horse, but 
not one good in the hills: a light morgan 
(Nanan calls her Florida, the flowered 
one) ill-compared with Coco’s hefty quar- 
ter horse. What does he expect then? What 
kind of a boy can she be? He has given 
her a carbine but only an old Sharps buf- 
falo gun with a lever action spring so 
loose that she has to wind it with baling 
wire each time she loads. He lets her hunt 
game but has never shown her how; nor 
will he help her get any more of the hard- 
to-find cartridges, so that she has to make 
deals along the border or carve her own 
slugs and refill old shell cases. But she loves 
the morgan mare and gun for their very 
weaknesses, which remind her of some- 
thing in herself; and besides, her dog 
Mismo was (was) more than enough to 
make up for them. He was part shep, but 
part wolf too, so the Indian sheepherder 
who sometimes brought him to Nogales 
finally had to get rid of him. Coco was 
afraid of Mismo, resented his being a one- 
man dog, but let her keep him chained on 
the bottom slope of their hilltop house; 
even when Jess hunted with him (and he 
did have a fine nose) she kept him on a 
leash. When he died, his savagery entered 
her instead of being merely a companion 
as before: but Coco hadn’t foreseen that 


much. 
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Three days ago, with autumn just com- 
ing on, her father had sent her out to chop 
more stunt oak for the stove. Because the 
wood was so hard that she had to whet 
the ax after every piece, Coco had kicked 
her sprawling under the eaves; “When I 
say hurry, I don’t mean dawdle!” But he 
hadn’t done her work for her. Nanan 
looked from the kitchen window with un- 
moved eyes, and Jess said nothing but be- 
gan to swing the ax bluntly. 

“That’s something like it,” Coco said, 
letting his back down slowly. 

The same evening they had company, 
Lieutenant Arnaz who used to be Coco’s 
troop leader and who got him the job with 
the customhouse. He must have been spe- 
cial company, because just before supper 
Coco did fifty pushups for entertainment 
until his gray hair was wringing wet; then 
still breathing easily, he flattened his back 
against the wall and stood watching Jess 
bring food in to the dining room table. His 
face grew serious and he turned to Arnaz 
with a shamed smile. Catching Jess by the 
arm, he proceeded to complain about the 
woodchopping incident. “I’m real disap- 
pointed in my boy,” Coco finished off, 
poking her arm muscle with his thumb. 
“Why, he can’t even cut a little oak for 
me. Disappointed as all hell.” 

Jess put down the bowl of gravy and 
walked slowly into the front room where 
Coco’s best rifles were locked under glass 
on the wall. She looked them over delib- 
erately, knowing she could be seen from 
the other room; then she opened the door 
of the smoking stand beneath the case and 
withdrew the key. With excruciating 
measurement she placed it in the lock. 

“I don’t blame the girl,” she heard Ar- 
naz say quietly. 
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Coco’s neck enlarged. “Who asked you? 
Do I owe you something?” he suddenly 
shouted at the officer. “I don’t owe you 
anything”: banging the dining table with 
his open palm. At once he came all in a 
rush into the front room, his chest out- 
stretched, then his arms. “Get away, get 
outa there! What’re you trying to do?” 
Just in time, because Jess didn’t know yet 
how hard she was. 

But she knew she wasn’t going to let 
him kick her again, so she twisted out of 
his reach, slid out the front door, vaulted 
the porch rail and went scurrying around 
the side of the house. She slowed up only 
long enough to be sure that he was follow- 
ing; then she ran pellmell over the rise 
and down the steep slope of the hill. The 
back of the house was gouged into the 
crest so that bedrooms could be built in 
under the kitchen and dining room; the 
rear of this bottom floor was supported by 
metal beams that sheltered tools, an old 
army trunk, and Jess’s wolf dog — and 
now Jess, as she broke quickly from the 
terraced grade and threw herself into the 
shield of darkness. Mismo lay in speckled 
light with his muzzle on one paw to keep 
dirt from his eyes: he opened them curi- 
ously now as Jess stopped behind him; 
then he rose all at once without a sound, 
walked away from her to the far end of 
his chain, took three long steps backward 
and crouched, drawn and lipless. Startled, 
Jess touched his chain, then withdrew her 
hand. 

She could hear the heavy downgrade 
coming of her father, every step devasta- 
tion, she could see him in her eye, the long 
rush of his legs and then the footsteps in 
fear, his upper body bristling, his lower 
trying to stop as he reraembered the dog, 
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and he was actually turned around and 
falling away when Mismo leaped, full- 
grown into the night air and snarling his 
lips back, in midair a whole second, then 
tumbling with his teeth just far enough 
forward to rip the shirt from Coco’s back; 
and lay, muzzle grounded, hating with his 
eyes, bending sideways to hook his claws 
and whining a little at his failure. Coco 
sprawled away from him, unhurt but 
pouring sweat; if he had been armed, he 
would have killed the dog on the spot. 
But Mismo didn’t die until two days later. 

The dog was stiff and swollen in her 
arms that morning, no not dog, not wolf; 
dead, over with; more unburied remains; 
and she was crying like a child for awhile. 
Coco said it was pneumonia, and he swore 
that because of rain some nights ago, it 
had been damp under the house. But Jess 
had owned a spitz once who went with 
her everywhere, one time even to the 
stockyards in town where the steers waited 
loading, and they collected horn that was 
cut off at shipping and sold it for melting. 
She had become separated from him for a 
moment and later caught him drinking 
the dip that was used to kill ticks. She 
knew now that Mismo had been poisoned, 
too, and that she would have to leave home 
again. 

It didn’t surprise Coco or Nanan to find 
her gone: several times before, she had 
suddenly seemed unable to stand the house 
and had disappeared for a few days, per- 
haps gone hunting. Coco didn’t care as 
long as she brought back game and was 
toughened. For her part Nanan would 
make excuses at school, momentarily glad- 
dened for knowing that because she re- 
sisted, Jess wasn’t Coco. Jess herself was 
surprised only that this time she should 
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be going so soon: whenever she helped 
with the food breakdown, she cached slab 
bacon and rice for herself, and whatever 
cornmeal, coffee, and biscuit dough came 
her way; but her last trip had been only 
a month ago, so her cache this time was 
meager. Nevertheless she acknowledged 
this as her way of living: she piled up the 
future, then had to live off it ahead of 
time; and she rode off without question, 
turning north toward thoughts of gold. 
If the mission friars at Tumacacori really 
buried those ingots years ago from the 
Apaches, she would find them, she was a 
dowsing rod, she would be new. 

Yet as she lies there under a wind like 
sleep, a whisper that hollows her, she can’t 
even picture treasure, can’t make the ef- 
fort, hasn’t that kind of muscles either; 
if she isn’t a boy, what is she? A no-good, 
failure. She feels boneless and unaccount- 
able. What would the future look like if 
it did exist? And she sleeps in tears, the 
morgan blowing sweetness into the air far 
beyond her. 


DAY COMES early next morning, compell- 
ing hummingbirds to campion and out- 
country lizards down from the paloverde 
shadows. The desert fox shakes himself 
into restless brown puffs. The white- 
winged dove drowses openeyed in the air. 
They come to her senses, in answer to her 
own stirrings and discontent; breakfast is 
only a meal, no more; afterward Jess is still 
an open pit of hunger. Unless she has meat, 
she will soften, so she tries to remember 
where the deer were last time she saw 
them and turns Florida’s head up along the 
windscoured rises of shiprock. After a dry 
summer the deer will be ranging higher, 
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looking for water; she will be able to see 
them a long way off in the clearing air. 

But just before midday fast-moving 
clouds obscure the light and instantly 
pound the earth with flung rain. She stops 
in shelter to feed herself and Florida, 
watching fox squirrels swoop by but 
knowing her shells are too few and too big 
to waste on them. Again food only makes 
her hungrier. As she chews away at her 
biscuit, she sees the sun already streaming 
through wide gaps in the cloud mass and 
she notices that the ground is hardly wet. 
Everywhere the dust has rolled itself into 
pellets around each jasting raindrop, but 
as Jess packs the kyack and remounts, even 
these balls are cracking apart and the 
moisture is evaporating. Filled with unex- 
pected disgust, she whips the morgan with 
stinging reins for missing a step on the 
crumbling hillside. Heavy flies intrench in 
her pores, refusing to be shaken. 

Suddenly against the golden show of cot- 
tonwoods she catches sight of movement 
and with one hand strokes the morgan’s 
neck even while the other is turning her 
head. Florida’s hoofbeats become no more 
than a muffled pecker sound as they turn 
into the wind. But the brush deer is al- 
ready in flight and agile, and the Sharps 
will carry only fifty yards before it hooks 
to the left, so there is no other way but to 
head the deer and back it against the rock. 
Jess is arched above the flaring neck of the 
horse, feeling the highstrung body willing 
them forward and around and across the 
path of the fleeing deer, until both at last 
are caught in a pocket canyon and the 
deer tries to leap the walls but is cornered 
and turns to a quick deadstand. 

Because she doesn’t dare fire the muzzle- 
worn Sharps from the saddle, Jess drops 
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off and loops the ruffled horse’s reins 
through a snag and wrenches the carbine 
from its holster, becoming in the same 
movement Jess Herndon killer. Almost 
afraid to take his eyes off the deer, he un- 
wires the lever action, throws in a cart- 
ridge from his pouch, and twists the bal- 
ing back around. It takes one whole hand 
to draw down the heavy cocking ham- 
mer, and the shaking of his other hand 
frightens him. He feels swollen. But there 
is no time to feel. He brings the deer into 
the broad buckhorn sights and squeezes 
the trigger; but it takes so much of his 
strength and he waits so long to get steady 
that he knows the deer is in profile and 
leaping even as he fires. The shell cracks 
into rimrock, shudders into the air and 
spends itself. 

The kick of the gun has almost knocked 
him down, but when he sees the deer fac- 
ing him now and moving, he yanks the 
wire, loads, rewires, cocks, draws a bead, 
the deer has up speed, all muscle and rush 
and moving dead on, his hand has sensed 
that the toggle felt loose when he loaded, 
a pin is loose on the lever pivot, and the on- 
rush, the charge of deer hoofs, the barrel’s 
not aligned! the spread of crystal antlers 
shining into his eyes and the same hand al- 
ready forcing the trigger, himself being 
squeezed, trampling on himself. . . 

He closes his eyes as the shell explodes 
in the breech and the gun parts disassemble 
in force, some of them tearing his face or 
shredding the flesh from his hands. The 
air whistles with the sound of great bull- 
roarers while he falls down many times. He 
has only one fear, that he will die alone, 
dark on the bottom of the sea; but after 
getting no more than his hands in the stir- 
rups and frightening the mare with his 
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blood, he finally finds and yanks from the 
ground a long blade of Spanish bayonet 
which he sticks under Florida’s blanket; 
then he whips her with the reins, holding, 
not letting her go, then letting her, all 
without a word, feeling now he is alone 
and will die alone, and perhaps this is what 
they wanted but it doesn’t matter one way 
or another, only the loss of the deer and 
the sinking down into one’s own blood, 
like a piece of wet tissue, is this what blood 
is for? He has never known what being 
mortal means, what pastness can be, the 
wolf has entered unknown and just as sec- 
retly is stealing away. 

Before his meanness fails and with it 
strength, he wraps the canteen around her 
so it won’t roll away, spreads the poncho 
for her over two rocks, and crawls in be- 
tween. She lies suspended in the timeless 
heat between the rock of earth and the 
rock of heaven, gone from her own eyes 
in great fainting waves, being ground into 
powder for the coming winter so that pack 
rats won’t get her all at once, but even 
chuckwallas smell danger and make room 
in passing lest they touch and disperse that 
force prematurely, drain it into the rock | 
forever; let her face be hidden from the 
sun for the coming, the coming, the proud 
flesh in her springing garden the pity of a 
bleeding mare always to wear a freshening 
wound, running with the running to the 
sundried bricks and burned bricks now 
the hallowed edifice goldenbrown flesh 
running inside to golden colonnades the 
sudden mining, gold but not escape, to not 
from, the belfry alive with the clamor of 
birds clinging like upthrust vines along the 
baptistry; where the new issue enters the 
ocean seven cities of Cibola drop their 
seven bloody garments and bear fruit trees 
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His own dog leads the soundless proces- 
sion. Nanan meets her brother in the yard 
and handles Jess, the girl’s body ham- 
mocked easily between two horses. 

“The doctor will be late,” she says. 
"Here, let me help.” 

Coco has already bandaged the girl as 
well as he knows how, but when they get 
inside where light reveals, Nanan can’t 
help crying. Stolidly and with aggressive 
skill her brother places the broken ground 
of his daughter on her bed. Get elder tea, 
she’s in fever.” He notices the look on Na- 
nan as she unfolds Jess from her clothes. 
“Don’t worry. She may be picking metal 
out of ber face for a month or so, but 
nothing worse. Nothing lasting.” Eyeing 
the crust of scarification with grudging 
pride, he is forced to add, “I promise... 
The girl has more spunk than sense.” 

"Yes, the girl, yes.” 

“Get tea.” 

Nanan watches the unconscious girl 
blow her breath into a rare bubble. Quick- 
ly but with tenderness her hands remove 
Jess’s clothes, examining the extent of ber 
own renewed cause, marking evidence for 
her next charge, moving down from the 
face, down, down over untouched flesh; 
but her hands growing frightened, forget- 
ting in burning presence, Nanan saying 
through the pause, “Take off your hat,” 
with her own recovered voice of accusa- 
tion, and continuing, there where the 
body flows together, unveiling the mucid 
and young-blood-stained delta. “Yes the 
girl now.” 


the aspen light descends like candle blos- 
soms, becoming night-blooming cereus, 
becoming: a new flow a flow of newness, 
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softening, the long rush and sweet-talk of 
ocean morningside 


1 said off!” Nanan commands in her 
roweling voice from her hoard of pent-up 
words. Although in her life she scarcely 
has had time to be either man or woman, 
now she is exhibiting not only Jess but 
herself as well, all women, born to suffer 
for men’s sake. 

“Don’t get hot and bothered, she’s all 
right.” But Jess could be an envoy cross- 
ing the border, as his hand comes up sur- 
prising Nanan into silence. He has seen. 
He wants to say he suspected it; he wants 
to remember Livia, how it might have 
been with her, what is woman? with them, 
how little he knew of her, how finally he 
could not invent her into someone else. 
A crack of breath comes up from Isaac, 
who is who? he can almost read the lips 
this once, they are not laughing. But first 
he wants to remember his woman, to tell 
somehow in defense that he has never re- 
married; but perhaps this was a mistake. 
Instead he breaks crusts of dirty brown 
off Jess’s neck, crinkling her hair together 
to free it: if someone would speak to him 
now: but the moment passes and he is 
Coco again, mastering the dislike he feels 
at touching how her mannish hair is man- 
gled. “I’m sorry,” he says, disappointed; 
“It’s too bad.” 

Nanan’s stung hands grope for a hold 
on the inert body, but her thin wrists can 
barely support her, crumbling like a 
weathered crumbling wall. 

“Sorry,” Coco repeats deeply, not to 
her. 

“You never said so!” she gasps. She lets 
Jess slip through her hands. “Why didn’t 
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you ever? You never did, you never 
been!” 


without facade she occurs again, to access 
and a honeycomb sky out of her woman 
warmth; arriving, not brought; up, away 
and up almost knowing, half-conscious 
while it recedes at last and so now a taste of 
bitter acorns; being disconnected; recur- 
ring Jess will not be reconciled, these are 
only plans for a dream, not gold itself, gold 
comes high; not a springhouse but a night- 


blooming plant once in a hundred years, 
otherwise cactus. Florida disfigured, the 
carbine blown to pieces, Mismo poisoned. 
Jess believes in the sprinkle of rain that 
won’t even wet the desert, this is his alle- 
giance and consolation. | will be bard. But 
the deer? the deer? the deer: lost, if at the 
other axis end, this: 

her hands empty of used-up boy things; 
in prophecy Jessie tremulously still sus- 
pends in a world where and will be: Jessie. 


Fatlure 


EDWIN HONIG 


The man next door who bawls at our dog 
Glares from his porch with jaws ajar. 

His heart like china swaddled in straw 
Imagines a doctor bent to explore 

The bulge of the thing, the chill of the thing 
Struck deaf and dumb, forgetting to stir. 


On Sundays he swarms, glossing the roof, 
The nose, the gaudy warm flanks of his car. 
Teetering over the perfect motor, 

He nuzzles his head in the ladylike hum 
Of the thing that never while he attends 
Can be imagined forgetting to stir. 


But some gray Sunday to come, I picture 

The lazy exhaust, the glittering cold, 

While he lies bunched like a rag on the hood, 
His china blue heart cracked in his jaws, 

The motor beneath him, deaf and snug, 
Humming on velvet for hours, forever. 
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Texas Birds: A Documented Brag 


ROY BEDICHEK 


NEW YORK pioneered state bird books, 
issuing in 1844 a comprehensive and 
finely illustrated treatise on the birds of 
the state. “This work is justly regarded,” 
says John M. Clarke, formerly director of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment’s science division, “as, in a large 
degree, the primary inspiration of the 
present widespread interest among the 
people of the state in the science of orni- 
thology.” To which estimate Andrew S. 
Draper, then (1908) commissioner of 
education of New York, adds: 


The economic value of birds, the aids which 
they bring to common culture, and the stimu- 
lus they give to moral sense, constitute ample 
warrant for supplying accurate and scientific 
information about birds and birdlife, at the 
expense of the State. 


In 1910 the state of New York main- 
tained the lead established in 1844 by 
issuing its two-volume state bird book 
of 1,220 pages, treating 411 species and 
subspecies. There are 106 full-page color 
plates, many halftones, and a number of 
breeding-range maps included. The pre- 
eminence of this state bird book was un- 
challenged for many years. 

The Florida bird book issued in 1932 
is not a de luxe creation at all, but it is 
scientifically done by a great ornitholo- 
gist, Arthur H. Howell, and contains 
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color plates from the original drawings 
of Francis L. Jaques. All in all, 423 forms 
are treated, not counting the twelve “hy- 
pothetical” species. The book contains 603 
pages, 58 color plates and halftones, along 
with 72 text-illustrations and maps. 

There appeared in 1936 two massive 
volumes of great elegance entitled The 
Birds of Minnesota (second edition) by 
Dr. Thomas S. Roberts. This is certainly 
the high-water mark in state bird books, 
judged either by mechanical standards or 
by the amplitude of its interest and the 
authenticity of its information. Only 370 
species and subspecies find place in this 
great repository of Minnesota birdlore— 
of 1,616 pages. It is gorgeously illustrated 
with 92 full-page color plates, 606 text- 
illustrations, and six helpful maps. The 
title-page carries the following imprint: 
“The University of Minnesota Press/ 
London—Humphrey Milford—Oxford 
University Press.” 

There are other great state bird books. 
New Mexico has one, modest in appear- 
ance but of great importance because it 
is the work of Florence Merriam Bailey, 
who happens to be not only a distin- 
guished ornithologist but a literary artist 
as well. 

But how about Texas, the state of all 
others richest in species identified within 


its borders? 
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For more than a century eminent au- 
thorities, from Audubon in 1837 to Ober- 
holser of the present day, have observed 
and recorded the avifauna of Texas. As 
nooks and corners of the state have been 
explored, the state’s bird list has length- 
ened to include at present writing more 
than eight hundred different kinds of 
birds, 42 of which are permanent residents, 
225 winter residents, and 70 summer resi- 
dents.’ The others are transients who stay 
only long enough to rest a bit during mi- 
grations and maybe pick up a nourishing 
bug or berry along the way. 

The Texas list includes, according to 
Dr. Oberholser, nearly two-thirds of all 
species to be found in North America 
north of Mexico, and many more than 
may be found in any other state in the 
Union. It includes all species ever listed 
in the remainder of the United States from 
the Atlantic seaboard west to the Rocky 
Mountains, with the exception of about 
20 per cent of those that occur in Florida 
and the same percentage of species occur- 
ring along the Canadian border. 

After half a century of labor in field 
and laboratory, Oberholser’s ““The Birds of 
Texas” is now a finished manuscript of sev- 
eral thousand pages, with 379 text-fig- 
ures, many breeding-range maps, and 178 
black and white plates, seventeen of which 
are by Luis Agassiz Fuertes, as well as six- 
teen colored plates (as yet unpublished) 
by the same great bird artist. The massive 
bibliography includes 2,800 titles. Thus 
Texas maintains its reputation for the 


giantesque by having the biggest state bird 
book. The country’s outstanding ornitho- 
logist here brings together not only the 


"Harry C. Oberholser, “The Astounding Bird Life of 
Texas,” Southwest Review, XXX (1945), 377. 
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results of studies made during the past 
century by other great authorities, but the 
personal field work of the author during 
fifty years. This stupendous work, great- 
est of its kind, is now ready for the press. 
It only remains to get a press financially 
ready for it. 


THERE ARE solid geographical as well as 
ecological reasons for the remarkable 
variety of avian life in Texas. The extent, 
the shape, the relative position of the state 
(almost exactly central between the two 
oceans) , as well as the diversity of physio- 
graphic features and wide vegetational 
variations, provide the explanation. 

A YV of continental proportions super- 
imposed upon a map of North America 
with point at Brownsville and so adjusted 
as to include within its wings the Aleutian 
Peninsula with the greater part of Green- 
land will be found to contain nine-tenths 
of Texas in its southern tip. 

The Appalachian system holds a south- 
westward course from Quebec to northern 
Alabama, and the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, only a hundred miles or so farther 
on, continues in the same general direc- 
tion. On the other side of the continent, 
from the arctic regions to the Mexican 
border, the Rocky Mountain system slants 
southeastward, including the westernmost 
extension of Texas. The two oceans con- 
tinue to narrow the land mass of North 
America to the Isthmus of Panama. Eight 
hundred miles of Texas stretches athwart 
the middle portion of this continental 
funnel. 

Mere size, that is extent from east to 
west, accounts for the interception of 
many species in their north and south 
migrations. The rose-breasted grosbeak, 
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for example, breeds across northern 
United States from New England to the 
Dakotas. From the eastern portion of this 
range, in fall migration, these grosbeaks 
fly south straight across the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Central America, while those from 
the western portion of their breeding range 
cut across the eastern portion of Texas en 
route to the same winter home. Redstarts 
do the same. 

But it is not only its size and shape, but 
its position relative to other states in the 
Union which gives Texas its special orni- 
thological importance. Only to the south 
could the area comprising Texas be shifted 
without losing more species than it would 
gain, and any southward movement would 
encroach upon foreign territory. 


THE GREAT FLYWAYs of North American 
birds lie between the two mountain sys- 
tems. But for one considerable “leak” 
which occurs around the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the low-flying, easily winded 
species are “herded” through Texas, which 
continues to funnel the migrations on to- 
ward the neck of the two continents so 
perfectly that some species go south along 
the eastern side of the state and return 
from their southern sojourn along the 
western side. Publishers have a custom of 
issuing two field guides of North Ameri- 
can birds, one for the eastern and the other 
for the western United States. This is a 
convenience, but in central and southern 
Texas one must carry both books out with 
him during migrations, for here birds 
from the eastern slopes of the Canadian 
Rockies mingle with those from the north- 
ern reaches of the Appalachian system in 
the province of Quebec. 

This explains why no other state enter- 
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tains so many tourist-species. Except for 
the high, strong, long-distance flyers, mi- 
grating birds must stop from hunger or 
exhaustion somewhere between the Red 
River and the Rio Grande and hence are 
identified and duly listed as part of the 
avifauna of the state. Members of the 
great finch family and many of the war- 
blers negotiate central Texas by easy 
stages, invited by open prairies alternating 
with wooded river bottoms. The Austin 
region, comprising only “Travis County 
...and small segments of three counties 
immediately to the south,” was studied 
intensively thirty years ago by George 
Finley Simmons, who records 261 migrant 
species in this comparatively small area. 
A study recently published* comprising 
only seven coast counties list 450 species 
and subspecies, mostly migrants. 

A few specific examples will serve to 
emphasize the funnel-aspect of Texas in- 
sofar as bird migrations are concerned. 
Frederick C. Lincoln found that ducks 
banded in Kansas scattered in migration 
to all points of the compass. His map indi- 
cating this dispersal shows that lines 
drawn from the banding station in Kan- 
sas to twenty-three of the twenty-five re- 
covery points south of the United States, 
fanning out from Lower California to 
Honduras, pass through Texas; and that 
more than half of all birds recovered had 
passed through some portion of the state. 

“Very few ducks banded in the United 
States east of the one hundredth meridian,” 
says Mr. Lincoln, “are killed west of this 
line while in the United States and vice 
versa.” In one experiment, ducks banded 
in Montana and Utah were taken in Texas 


*Check-list of the Birds of the Central Texas Coast. 
by Conger N. Hagar and Fred M. Packard. 
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west of the one hundredth meridian, while 
individuals banded in Illinois and in On- 
tario, Canada, were taken in Texas east of 
the one hundredth meridian. Of the seven 
migration routes originating in the vast 
breeding grounds of northern North 
America, one lies over eastern Texas, one 
passes through the central portion, while 
a third crosses the far western tip of the 
state. 

Northward migrations also enrich the 
bird life. The gray-cheeked thrush enters 
the extreme southeastern corner of Texas 
in mid-April and, advancing on his four- 
thousand-mile journey toward Alaska, 
crosses Red River in the vicinity of Clarks- 
ville by the end of the month. The black 
and white warbler migrates almost due 
north through Texas, taking about ten 
days to make the trip. Northern cliff 
swallows, skirting the Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico, are recorded through- 
out Texas during their spring migration. 
The blackpoll warbler, on the other hand, 
en route to Alaska, flies straight across the 
Gulf of Mexico from western South Amer- 
ica, entering Texas at the mouth of the 
Sabine on the Louisiana border. Ten days 
later he is recorded on the high plains in 
the central portion of the Texas Panhan- 
dle. 

Four glorious tanagers (western, he- 
patic, summer, and Cooper’s) are busy 
with their nest-building in Texas, while 
the scarlet tanager is making his way up 
the Texas coast and through the eastern 
part of the state en route to breeding 
grounds in the far North. A bird-lover of 
El Paso, Elsie McElroy Slater, in her little 
book El Paso Birds, almost breaks into 
song in an enthusiastic description of a 
pair of western tanagers which nested one 
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spring “on the 225th floor of a cotton- 
wood in Cleveland Square,” in the heart 
of the city. No other state can claim all 
the tanagers recorded in this country. 

The orioles, also gorgeously arrayed, 
favor Texas. The Audubon, the hooded, 
and the Sennett’s all nest in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Bullock’s oriole ranges 
over much of western Texas, while his 
flaming cousin, the Baltimore oriole, stays 
east and south. Scott’s oriole, whose strik- 
ing pattern of lemon yellow and velvet 
black seen for the first time almost takes 
one’s breath away, is resident in the moun- 
tainous areas of Texas west of the Pecos. 
The orchard oriole of central Texas fre- 
quently swings her nest near that of the 
scissortail, most belligerent of flycatchers, 
apparently to enjoy the protection of this 
far-famed fighter, who permits no other 
species to nest in the same tree with him. 

The eastern form of the golden plover 
migrates south from the arctic archipelago, 
making a nonstop flight of twenty-four 
hundred miles from Nova Scotia to the 
South American coast, thence on to Ar- 
gentina, returning the following spring 
via Panama, Central America, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Texas, and on back to his breed- 
ing range. 

Once on a trip in late summer I saw a 
family of golden-cheeked warblers in 
Kerr County about fifty miles west of 
Austin. These birds breed in a few coun- 
ties of West Central Texas and nowhere 
else in the world. They winter in a re- 
stricted area in southern Mexico and north- 
ern Guatemala. Two days after my stay 
in Kerr County, I found Townsend’s war- 
bler, close kin to the golden-cheeked and 
hardly to be distinguished from him in the 
field, on slopes of the Davis Mountains in 
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western Texas at an altitude of six thou- 
sand feet. This “double cousin” of the 
golden-cheeked was then on his way from 
the mountains of Alaska to his winter 
home in Nicaragua. 

Unaware of the human interest they 
excite or of the pride bird-lovers take in 
making state lists and even in publishing 
thick tomes describing species occurring 
within certain political borders, the birds 
themselves take cognizance only of physio- 
graphic features and of migration routes 
anciently established by their forebears. 
There are no courtesy calls, no lingering 
to be listed in a notebook or “taken” as a 
museum specimen. Hunger and wing- 
weariness bring them to momentary halts. 
Many species feed by day and fly by night, 
especially small birds who find the skies 
safer in darkness while hawks are asleep. 
In a favorable location (say, on the Texas 
coast) in early fall, one has only to focus 
his binoculars on the face of the full moon 
to feel the mystery of these movements 
magnified. I have seen an almost continu- 
ous stream of birds cross the field of vision, 
some in solemn majestic flight, some flit- 
ting, some darting. I have wondered what 
birds, how many, where from, where to, 
why the urgent haste through the night, 
by what strange impulse animated, how 
directed — indeed, all the unexplained 
wonders of migration tumble in upon one 
as he glimpses those forms, varying in 
shape, size, movement, but all unidenti- 
fiable, speeding across the placid face of 
the moon. 


A GLANCE at the map shows that Texas 
lies almost wholly within the arms of two 
long, southeastward-flowing rivers, the 


Red River and the Rio Grande; and the 
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drainage basins of its thirteen other con- 
siderable streams are enclosed by these 
two. 

Broadly coasidered, the land is an in- 
clined plane tilted southeastward just 
enough to drain comfortably without a 
great deal of rush and roar into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The headwaters of the Brazos 
and of the Colorado are but thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea and have a 
thousand crooked miles in which quietly 
to seek their level. So, for the most part of 
the journey, except during flood periods, 
they are leisurely rivers. 

These two central watercourses are 
much alike. They both cut canyons in the 
high plains, and are dyed red with the soil 
of those exalted regions. They traverse the 
low plains. Breaking through the Edwards 
Plateau, their waters clear up a bit and 
become impregnated with its lime. They 
loiter through the blackland belt, build- 
ing up alluvial bottoms which support in 
their native state luxuriant growths of de- 
ciduous trees. Entering the coastal plains 
these streams become sluggish and finally 
swampy as their channels fan out and, 
with two exceptions, empty into coastal 
bays." 

The Trinity, paralleling the Brazos 
eastward, has a fall of only a thousand 
feet, while the shorter, dirtier Neches 
drains a piny woods area of heavy rain- 
fall lying between the Trinity and the 
Louisiana border. Westward, on the other 
side, between the Colorado and the Rio 
Grande, the spring-fed Guadalupe—held 
to be the most beautiful river in Texas 
—and the Nueces, with their tributaries, 
begin with great promise in the hill coun- 


*One of these, the Colorado, originally emptied into 
Matagorda Bay, but now flows directly into the Gulf 
through an “artificial” mouth. 
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try but are subdued to muddy conformity 
with other Texas streams as they approach 
the Gulf. For the rest, there is a fringe of 
creeks (one called “Devil’s River”) and 
arroyos draining directly into the Rio 
Grande all the way from Brownsville to 
El Paso; and the Pecos of Wild West 
novels and motion-picture fame writhes 
like a serpent through barren hills for the 
greater part of its course from the alkali 
highlands of New Mexico, finaliy disgorg- 
ing its bitter waters into the Rio Grande. 

The surface of Texas contains fifteen 
drainage areas of major proportions, and 
the boundaries of the state are marked by 
the Gulf and by watercourses for a dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred miles. 

But why so much talk about water? 

Because the whole of the bird kingdom 
is divided into two parts: land birds and 
water birds. The eight orders of water 
birds represented in Texas demand almost 
as many different kinds of water. The salt 
water of the Texas coast ranges in salti- 
ness from that of the mildly flavored 
estuaries to the extreme salinity of the 
Laguna Madre which comparatively few 
species of aquatic life can tolerate. The 
water of the open sea is clean and clear, 
tide-moved and wind-driven up a thou- 
sand sandy beaches of islands fronting the 
Gulf for a distance of five hundred miles. 
Behind these islands is quiet water (para- 
dise for wading species) , bays and lagoons 
protected from the winds, but still subject 
to the tides, whose ebb and flow keep these 
thousands of miles of strand littered for 
the shore birds with an abundance of small 
crustaceans, water insects, and other tasty 
bits of marine life. Farther inland are 
murky, brackish pools in the open prairie 
and moist or marshy flats perforated with 
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crayfish holes, inviting long-legged 
waders, especially several species of ibis 
whose decurved bills are accurately de- 
signed for just the kind of probing here 
required. It was to these same coastal 
prairies that Audubon in 1840 traced the 
migration of the now almost extinct whis- 
tling swan. Here, also, in winter is found 
the sad remnant of the once abundant and 
still magnificent whooping crane. 

Offshore, terns and pelicans dive into 
the clear gulf waters for their prey, some- 
times being forced to yield it to a frigate 
bird, jaeger, or bald eagle. Closer in, black 
skimmers in rapid flight daintily dip their 
undershot bills into the food-laden wave- 
lets approaching the shore, taking all their 
nourishment on the wing. Gulls of many 
species soar up and down the beach on 
tireless wings cleaning up the discards 
from fishermen’s nets and seeking other 
offal, while busy little beachcombers, turn- 
stone or sanderling, or midget sandpipers 
race after receding waves to gobble up the 
morsels which their tumultuous advance 
swept up from the smooth sandy bottoms. 
In a narrow strip of soft sand just out of 
reach of high tide, sand crabs abound, a 
delicacy much prized by the whole heron 
family, especially in spring and summer 
when the voracious nestlings are demand. 
ing abundant nourishment. 

Thus the long, scimitar-shaped coast is 
zoned for different species which, in ages 
of evolutionary struggle, have been suc- 
cessful in accommodating their respective 
ways of life to the varieties of water of- 
fered in the space of a few miles between 
the open sea and the flat coastal prairie. 

I camped once on the Laurelles ranch 
in the Corpus Christi country near still 
another kind of water, a pool only a cov 
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ple or three acres in extent, formed by the 
flow of an artesian well. Twenty-seven 
species that morning were indulging them- 
selves in this great luxury: fresh water in 
the midst of a wide, salt marsh. Fortun- 
ately for migrants in search of fresh water, 
other large ranches along the Gulf Coast 
tap without shutting off artesian strata, 
thus permitting the formation of fresh- 
water pools in areas where surface water 
is generally brackish. The big Keenan 
ranch, for instance, in the hinterland near 
Port Lavaca has fifty-three free-flowing 
wells, 

Inland lakes also attract waterfowl. 
Our “river authorities” have trebled the 
lake area of the state within the past few 
years; and the government has subsidized 
the building of thousands of ponds scat- 
tered over great stretches of semiarid 
country which formerly supported only a 
few species of land birds. 

Thus, there are many kinds of water in 
many kinds of land. 

Bird life, especially resident bird life, 
naturally varies with vegetation, and it is 
generally true that the greater the number 
of vegetation areas included in a given re- 
gion, the greater the variety of bird life 
there. Dr. B. C. Tharp, professor of botany 
in the University of Texas, distinguishes 
eighteen areas of native vegetation in the 
state. One of these is the “Long Leaf Pine” 
area of the Louisiana border, with an an- 
nual rainfall of above fifty inches; another 
is the “Sotol-Lechuguilla” area of the 
trans-Pecos country, parts of which, espe- 
cially in the lowlands, receive less than ten 
inches’ precipitation. Between these two 
extremes lie the sixteen other areas, some 
of them quite extensive, each with its own 
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distinctive plant life, determined by its 
soil, its rainfall, and other climatic factors. 


THE GENERAL SHAPE and contour of the 
state account for quite a number of spe- 
cies. The other day I noticed a child scis- 
soring Texas out of a large map. It was a 
painstaking task for her little fingers. 
While the edges of the Panhandle, border- 
ing New Mexico and Oklahoma, are 
smooth, and there is another even border 
connecting the Red River with the Sabine, 
the rest is wavy, full of sharp angles, pro- 
jections, and indentations. 

A triangular thrust southward reaches 
the twenty-sixth parallel, penetrating a 
jungle area which supports one species of 
tropical tree palm (Sabal texana) found 
nowhere else in the United States. At 
the other end of the state the Panhan- 
dle, extending somewhat north of the 
thirty-sixth parallel, is typical of the coun- 
try directly north clear to the Canadian 
border, called the Great Plains. The Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande juts deeply into 
the mountains of Chihuahua and northern 
Coahuila. The El Paso extension of west- 
ern Texas, which comes to a point two- 
thirds of the way across the southern part 
of New Mexico, manages to “poach” 
nearly all the “border birds” which, but 
for this three-hundred-mile extension, 
might be claimed exclusively by New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The northwest, the Panhandle, was 
originally a great grassy region with few 
trees except the rather scrubby growths 
along the ravines and canyons which mark 
the beginnings of the Colorado and Brazos 
rivers. This is the most poverty-stricken 
region of Texas insofar as resident bird 
life is concerned, but it supplies Texas 
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with a number of species typical of the 
Great Plains. As the enormous pastures of 
an earlier generation have been turned 
into fields for growing get-rich-quick 
wheat in wartimes, and the soil of consid- 
erable areas has been blown away in sea- 
sons of drought and high winds, wild life 
generally has suffered. The area is in the 
path of great migrations of water birds, 
and in the grassland days when thousands 
of wet weather lakes dotted the land it was 
a convenient resting place. Now fewer 
species make briefer visits. Prairie dogs 
have been all but exterminated, and so 
there are fewer of the curious little bur- 
rowing owl which uses the prairie dog’s 
hole as a refuge. The desert horned lark, 
only true lark in North America, is abun- 
dant here. Two other subspecies are pres- 
ent in Texas of the fifteen subspecies 
which have been distinguished in North 
America. Lark buntings abound. The 
lesser prairie chicken, formerly plentiful, 
is now rare. 

The Arkansas kingbird and the Cassin 
kingbird, lovers of high, dry areas, are 
fairly common, and the ash-throated fly- 
catcher drifts across the New Mexico line 
to find his eastern limit in central Texas. 
The Arizona scaled quail is common in the 
rougher portions of the Panhandle from 
Palo Duro Canyon on south. 

Far to the south in the Brownsville 
country of the lower Rio Grande, the 
chachalaca, only representative in this 
country of the curassows and guans, 
sounds in the brief twilight his strange 
call, which is answered by another half a 
mile away and then by another farther on. 
Here, too, the coppery-tailed trogan, sole 
representative in this country of his fam- 
ily, crosses over, giving Texas claim to 
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this tropical creation with back of metal- 
lic green, upper breast and throat blackish 
and separated by a narrow crescent of 
white from a belly of geranium-red—al- 
together of gorgeous coloration. Arizona 
is the only other state that lays claim to 
this bird, but New Mexico observers are 
alerted along the southern border from El 
Paso to Douglas, Arizona, where he has 
been seen only a few miles south of the 
Chihuahua line. In this southernmost tip, 
also, the green jay of amazing color con- 
trasts, black, green, blue, and yellow, 
builds his thorny nest in impenetrable 
thickets of mimosa and mesquite. 

The Texas kingfisher, about eight inches 
long, ranges up the Rio Grande from its 
mouth, and is common on Devil’s River 
and the lower Pecos. He is a dark, iridescent 
green, with pure white collar, sharply de- 
fined, and belly also of dazzling white. I 
have seen this bird only as far north as the 
San Gabriel near Georgetown. Three spe- 
cies of kingfisher are now listed for Texas, 
since the ringed has been recorded crossing 
the Rio Grande from the Mexican side in 
the vicinity of Laredo. 

The Mexican grebe, tiniest of all, enters 
Texas at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and breeds up the Texas coast as far as 
Rockport. Under the guidance of Mrs. 
Jack Hagar I saw this bird in the vicinity 
of Rockport with her brood which looked 
for all the world like a bunch of downy 
chickens learning to swim and dive. I be- 
lieve Mrs. Hagar’s identification of a 
flamingo on the Texas coast is now gen- 
erally accepted even by the most skeptical 
of bird authorities in this country. I my- 
self have no doubt that Mrs. Hagar can 
identify in the field more different species 
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of Texas coast birds than anybody else in 
the world. 

The swamp-loving jacana, only repre- 
sentative of his family in the United 
States, walks on water like a gallinule sup- 
ported by floating leaves and debris in the 
marshes of the lower Rio Grande. The 
Brownsville area is port of entry for a 
dozen tropical species which go no farther 
north. “Thus,” as one bird enthusiast re- 
marked after his first visit to the “Magic 
Valley,” “the Battle of Resaca de la Palma 
was not fought in vain.” 

The Big Bend of the Rio Grande is an- 
other projection of great ornithological 
importance. Here the intrusion is not into 
a subtropical valley but into rugged moun- 
tains with elevations ranging from five to 
seven thousand feet. 

The distribution in Texas of jays, mem- 
bers of a fierce and aggressive family of 
birds, well illustrates the different kinds of 
country one finds proceeding northwest up 
the Rio Grande or due west from the piny 
woods to the mountainous area included 
in the Big Bend. Already mentioned is the 
green jay living in the jungles of the lower 
Rio Grande. It is said that the southern 
blue jay followed early settlers westward 
into Texas from other Gulf states, reach- 
ing Austin in the 1870's. But here he en- 
countered the Texas jay well established in 
the hill country west of Austin and could 
not dislodge him. The Texas jay holds his 
own from a point about fifty miles west 
of Austin westward until he is superseded 
in the Big Bend country by another sub- 
species of California jay known as the 
Woodhouse, whose range reaches slantwise 
across the Rocky Mountains clear to south- 
eastern Oregon. In the Chisos Mountains 
of the Big Bend National Park, the Ari- 
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zona jay and a subspecies, Couch’s jay, are 
present, while in winter, the pifion jay, 
another genus, invades the higher slopes 
to take his favorite food, the sweet nut of 
the pifion. Representatives of still another 
genus (Stellar’s), generally considered the 
handsomest jay in America, whose breed- 
ing range extends from Alaska to Nica- 
ragua, cross Texas in the Guadalupe and 
Davis Mountains. 

A number of special studies of the Big 
Bend have been made by eminent natural- 
ists, beginning with William Lloyd of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1890 
and ending with Dr. E. R. Blake of the 
Field Museum in 1941. Van Tyne and Sut- 
ton’s The Birds of Brewster County (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1937) lists 
about two hundred fifty species and sub- 
species occurring in that comparatively 
small triangular intrusion of Texas into 
Mexico, known as the Big Bend of the Rio 
Grande. From 1890 on this area has been a 
happy hunting ground for “collectors.” 
Altogether more than two thousand speci- 
mens have been collected by one “expedi- 
tion” or another, according to a compila- 
tion made in 1941 by a committee of the 
Houston Outdoor Nature Club. Worst 
sufferer from these scientific raids has been 
the colima warbler, a species so rare that 
he escapes notice in several authoritative 
bird books professing to list all species oc- 
curring in the United States. His known 
distribution is confined to a few restricted 
areas in Coahuila, Tamaulipas, Michoacan, 
and Colima; and in this country, to only 
a few canyons of the Chisos Mountains at 
altitudes of six thousand feet and above. 
Herbert Brandt, in announcing the “‘tak- 
ing” of one of these little warblers, says 
that as late as 1931 but twelve specimens 
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were known in all the collections of the 
world. 

' T recently took notes on a pair of pha- 
inopeplas nesting in Limpia Canyon in the 
Davis Mountains. These handsome birds 
of the Mexican tableland cross the Rio 
Grande into Texas and penetrate the 
United States rarely as far north as Ne- 
vada and Utah. The species belongs to a 
small family of limited range in Mexico 
and Central America, and is the only rep- 
resentative of the silky flycatchers to be 
found north of the Mexican border. 

Some Californians will be startled to 
find the California condor, largest vulture 
in North America, authoritatively as- 
signed to the Big Bend of Texas, not as an 
accidental visitor, but as a breeding species. 
Yes, the evidence is indisputable. No less 
authorities than Alexander Wetmore and 
Herbert Friedman “have,” according to 
Van Tyne and Sutton, “recorded twenty- 
seven bones and fragments of bones of this 
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species found by F. M. Setzler among pre- 
historic cultural remains in a cave in the 
south peak of Mule’s Ear Peaks,” in the 
Chisos Mountains. (A more particular ac- 
count of this remarkable find occurs in 
Condor, XXXV [1933], 37-38.) 

I have given scant attention to the great 
central areas of the state, skirting only the 
edges with many hops, skips, and jumps, 
in an effort to make it seem reasonable 
even in this short space that Texas may 
indeed claim two-thirds of all species and 
subspecies of birds so far identified within 
the borders of the continental United 
States. 


Meanwhile, “The Birds of Texas,” life- 
work of a great ornithologist and a splen- 
did cultural achievement, must wait, 
boxed up in darkness, until funds from 
some source are available with which to 
bring it forth into the light of publica- 
tion. 
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Equinox of Wings ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


Thin voices of geese in snow-thatched cumulus 
Arrowing south, spurring winter’s flank, wing-stretched 
To spawning Opelousas and summer marshes, 

Plaintive, sounding their stratospheric keening 

For distance and white surf: intrepid wings 

Summering, northering like a beat of freedom 

Pulsing, returning. 


Drones of planes to no wintering, beating north 

Against the flurried season, the wing span icing, 

Driving a wedge against the polar star 

Into the toothed hail, the blind snow, the.long night, . 
Northing at this wrong season with no fluting 

Except the calm voice on the intercoms and the heart maybe 
Beating like birds. 


Strange equinox of wings when the turned season 
Flutters in midair on what parallel 

The wedge of geese and wedge of planes dispute 
The almanac of terror: follow, follow, 

Geese to the southland, fugitives of frost, 

Wings to the north star, metal throats of storm, 
In air where birds and men in common passage 
Drive each way free. 


And yet not free in the marshland where the hunter 
Crouches in cold dawn, trembling in the reeds 

With the dog shuddering against the clammy gun, 
Nor yet in colder marshes of the sky 

Where the untriggered lightning leaps and struck fowl 
Plummet on wasteland as the shrill winds whistle 

To no retriever, or yet further north 

To that grim winter of the century 

Where wings like feathers fall. 


Honk again, wild geese, pipe in the troubled sky 
The key of summer, cry, you metal birds, 

Dead reckoning by compass; from your beaks 
Spittled with blood, echo the high, keen trumpet 
Of freedom winging. 
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WALLACE PERRY 


WHEN the new owner of Shalam Farms 
began to look around for laborers, he dis- 
covered that few of the Mexican men of 
the vicinity would work at Shalam. Some 
of the older men, who had worked in its 
fields as boys, had warned the younger 
ones that there was a curse resting upon 
the land—that because of the evil deeds 
of its first owner, not even beans would 
grow there. 

This legendary malediction involved 
some fifteen hundred acres of land lying 
in a once-isolated bend of the Rio Grande 
fifty miles above the Mexican border and 
six miles above Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
During the last sixteen years of the nine- 
teenth century, the tract was colonized 
by an experimental colony of “‘Faithists.” 

And there was a certain logic behind 
the belief that Shalam was accursed; for 
the Faithist colony, after a series of mis- 
fortunes and the expenditure of more 
than $300,000 for development, was torn 
by dissension and forced to disband. By 
mortgage and resale, the land—or what 
was left of it after flood waters had slashed 
at its river banks—has passed through the 
hands of 135 owners or partial owners in 
the course of a century of transfers en- 
tailing investments, many of them wholly 
lost, of at least a million dollars. Another 
million has been sunk in buildings that 
now lie in ruins, in irrigation ditches and 
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The Glorious Land of Shalam 


leveling, and in seed and labor for plant- 
ings. Three different incorporated farm 
and ranch companies, along with many in- 
dividual owners, have gone broke in its 
operation, and the tract even figured in 
the failure of one big mortgage invest- 
ment company. Only those who bought 
liens at substantial discounts or speculated 
in the land for quick resale had wrung 
profits from their experience. Not until 
1946, in fact, did the land itself begin to 
pay. But in more recent seasons the for- 
mer colony lands, planted mostly to cot- 
ton, finally appeared to have shaken off 
the curse, paying their various owners and 
tenants net annual profits aggregating as 
high as $100,000. 


THE INSPIRATION for the Faithist venture 
at Shalam was a volume entitled Oahspe, 
produced in 1882—allegedly by “auto- 
matic control”—by Dr. John B. New- 
brough, a New York dentist widely 
known as a Spiritualist medium. On its 
title page, the book proclaimed itself to be 


a new Bible in the words of Jehovih [sic] and 
His angel embassadors; a sacred history of 
the dominions of the higher and lower heavens 
on the earth for the past 24,000 years, being 
from the submersion of the continent of Pan 
in the Pacific ocean, commonly called the 
Flood or Deluge, to the Kosmon era; also a 
brief history of the preceding 55,000 years, 
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together with a synopsis of the cosmogony of 
the universe, the creation of planets, the crea- 
tion of man, the unseen world, the labor and 
glory of gods and goddesses in the etherean 
heavens, with the new commandments of Je- 
hovih to man of the present day. 


The ideas contained in Oahspe took con- 
crete form at a convention held in New 
York State in 1883. By that time, thirty- 
five years after the Fox sisters were be- 
lieved to have bridged the chasm of the 
grave, the expanding Spiritualist world 
was ready for a new revelation. 

The sect that was born of the New 
York convention was to be known as the 
Faithists. It was to be under the leadership 
of Dr. Newbrough. Its members were to 
be strictly vegetarians—“all such as sep- 
arate themselves from the dominion of 
the beast.” They were to live lives of pur- 
ity, humility, and sacrifice. Their primary 
purpose, conveyed in the instructions of 
Oahspe, was to establish a colony in some 
isolated region and “bring my people out 
of Uz”—"“Uz” being interpreted by the 
inspired writings as the world, every- 
where, or the world’s people. When Tae— 
figuratively the representative man, to 
whom these instructions were given— 
questioned the possibility of finding qual- 
ified leaders, “Jehovih’s” injunction (in 
the words of Oahspe) was: “Go, seek, 
bring out of Uz orphans, babes and cast- 
away infants.... These shall be my 
colony, which shall be my kingdom on 
earth.” Questioned again as to how the 
infants were to be fed, Jehovih is quoted 
as insisting: “Have faith in thy creator. 
will provide.” 

Such a project, in such a site as was 
chosen, required plenty of faith. For the 
fifteen hundred acres which in 1884 were 
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to become the Land of Shalam were a wil- 
derness of mesquite brush and sand dunes 
tufted with cactus. Elephant Butte res- 
ervoir, which now supplies the Mesilla 
Valley with irrigation water, was still 
thirty-two years in the future. The only 
irrigation practiced in the valley was by 
primitive diversions from the Rio Grande, 
and the nearest ditch was three miles 
away, inaccessible because it was on the 
opposite side of a railway embankment. 
The colony must attempt to maintain a 
vegetarian diet in a valley that was vir- 
tually devoid of vegetables, since neigh- 
boring sources offered only frijoles, chili 
peppers, and potatoes. But a decision of 
the New Mexico supreme court quotes 
Oahspe as having, two years before the 
discovery of the promised land, described 
the mysteries of its appeal in these words 
of Olympian confidence: 


Next south lay the kingdom of Himala- 
wowoaganapapa, rich in legend of the people 
who lived here before the Flood; a kingdom 
of seventy cities and great canals, coursing 
east and west and north and south from the 
Ghiee mountain in the east to the West moun- 
tain, the Yublahahcolaesavaganawakka, the 
place of the king of bears, the Eughehabakax. 
And to the south, to the middle kingdom, on 
the deserts of Geobiathhaganewohwoh, where 
the rivers empty not into the sea but sink into 
the sand, the Sonogallakaxkax, creating the 
prickly Thuazhoogallakhooma, shaped like a 
pear....In the high north lay the kingdom 
of Olegalla, the land of the giants, the place 
of the yellow rocks and high spouting waters. 
Olegalla it was who gave away his kingdom, 
the great city of Powafuchswowitchahavagga- 
neabba, with the four and twenty tributary 
cities spread along the valley of Anemoosa- 
goochakakduela . . . gave his kingdom to his 
queen, Minneganewashaka, with the yellow 
hair long hanging down. 
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The description was a little confusing 
to the uninitiated, since neither the sev- 
enty cities nor the great canals were vis- 
ible to the naked eye. Since Oahspe had, 
as its inspired author explained, been 
rushed through his typewriter in a period 
of fifty weeks, during which time—under 
injunction of the celestial spirit who guid- 
ed his fingers—he never took time to read 
what he had written, some of his earlier 
readers saw in its peculiar spelling the pos- 
sibility that it might have been beset with 
typographical errors and pi-lines. But for 
the time being its Faithist followers main- 
tained their faith that the language was 
meant either as a narrative of antedilu- 
vian life in the area or, perhaps, as a pro- 
phecy of things to come. 

At last their faith was rewarded, inso- 
far as it concerned Jehovih’s first steps 
toward providing for them as he had 
promised. After extended conferences 
with believers in Boston, Dr. Newbrough 
found a means of financing the pre- 
liminary stages of the projected colony 
in the person of Andrew M. Howland, 
a wealthy Boston wool merchant. How- 
land, according to a stepdaughter, was a 
first cousin of Hetty Howland Robinson 
Green; he was a member of a vastly 
wealthy whaling family for which the 
Howland Islands in the Pacific were 
named. 

Personally conducted, it was said, by 
the same celestial spirit that had directed 
the writing of Oahspe and had led New- 
brough to Howland, the two men wan- 
dered westward until they entered the 
Mesilla Valley. There, nestling peacefully 
in the bend of the Rio Grande, they found 
the site that both the spirit and their sense 
of fitness said should be the Land of Sha- 
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lam. It was still virgin bosque, and in the 
areas washed by the river’s flow it was 
lush with tangled verdure. And by a co- 
incidence fortunate for the Faithists most 
of the tracts into which the land was di- 
vided, though pre-empted by a dozen 
members of the Dofia Ana Bend colony 
established on a Mexican grant forty 
years before, were under mortgage—half 
of them already forfeited — to a single 
lender, John Barncastle, a pioneering Irish 
trader, for sums ranging from $50 to 
$450. Barncastle would sell. He also 
agreed to arrange for the purchase of ad- 
joining tracts to round out an irregular 
horseshoe completing two and a quarter 
sections of land. Thus for $4,500 How- 
land bought lands which, developed as 
they ultimately were under irrigation, 
would sell today for $1,500,000. 

In October of that same year, 1884, 
the first contingent of twenty Faithists 
arrived and, camping temporarily in 
tents, began to clear land for colony build- 
ings. The first year was one to try the 
faith of the staunchest Faithists. An early 
winter set in, lashing their tents with icy 
winds and driving snow. The following 
spring and summer, alternately dust 
storms enveloped the colonists in blind- 
ing clouds of fine soil particles and Rio 
Grande floods ripped at the low sand hill 
upon which they had chosen to build. Un- 
til a well was dug, the men hauled from 
the river muddy water which the women 
boiled and set to settle. Rattlesnakes, 
scorpions, and tarantulas invaded their 
tents so persistently that all bedding had 
to be shaken out at night, and all cloth- 
ing examined next morning. Screaming 
wildcats and howling coyotes serenaded 
from the neighboring chaparral. 
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The agreement had been that the col- 
onists would do all the work of the sect, 
and that no hired help would be engaged. 
But the newly arrived Faithists did not 
know how to make adobe bricks, the pre- 
vailing building material of the valley. 
Newbrough, therefore, hired three hun- 
dred Mexicans from Dofia Ana for the 
emergency. They first built several two- 
room cottages, then a rambling forty- 
room structure which the Faithists called 
their Fraternum—living quarters, library, 
general kitchen, and three “adepteries,” 
or spirit rooms—arranged in a quadran- 
gle around an immense patio. 

Faith prevailed, for a time, with the aid 
of Howland’s money. Late in the second 
year, the colony was incorporated as the 
First Church of the Tae and formally or- 
ganized with a board of trustees, an inner 
council, and an outer council. Then How- 
land executed a deed of trust to the 
church, under these conditions: 


No meat nor fish nor butter nor eggs nor 
cheese nor any animal food save honey shall 
ever be used upon any part of the property 
hereby conveyed, excepting that milk may 
be given to children under five years of age. 

All adults excepting invalids shall have but 
two meals a day of 24 hours. 

There shall be no less than five new adop- 
tions of orphans or foundling children every 
After the next Holy Kosmon day, to wit, 
July 26, 1886, no other people than members 
of the Fraternity shall be employed to work 
either for wages or by contract on said con- 


veyed property. 


The conveyance was to stand “forever,” 
provided the property was used for pur- 
poses set out in the articles of incorpora- 
tion “and not otherwise.” If any of the 
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conditions were violated, the deed was to 
become null and void and, upon written 
demand of the conveyor, Tae’s trustees 
were to pay Howland “the $20,000 here- 
tofore advanced by him and also such 
further sums as he may hereafter ad- 
vance.” 

Instead of “forever,” the arrangement 
lasted four months. For the colony began 
to crumble before it even started to at- 
tain its primary objective. Faith had be- 
gun to falter. There were murmurings of 
discontent. What the articles of incorpo- 
ration portrayed as a communistic insti- 
tution had evolved into a private version 
of the WPA. Most of the participants, 
nettled at receiving only board and living 
quarters and laundry as compensation, 
refused to do more than lean on shovels. 

As a result Howland demanded, and 
got, a reconveyance. Thereupon all of the 
colony’s trustees except Newbrough and 
Frances Vandewater Sweet, the one wo- 
man member of the board, withdrew. 

But despite disaffection in the church’s 
official family, Newbrough and Howland 
clung to their faith. They broadcast new 
appeals for colony recruits, though this 
time they placed an obligatory ban upon 
idlers. They began an intensive search for 
orphans. And in a complicated series of 
cross-deeds they conditionally conveyed 
the property, in trust, to Howland, to 
Newbrough, to the two as joint trustees. 

Ultimately—before final dissolution— 
Howland provided additional money to 
build a large brick school for the colony’s 
orphan wards, a two-story brick studio- 
home for Newbrough, and sheds and cor- 
rals for the community’s livestock. He 
financed the clearing of two hundred acres 
of land, the planting of a 118-acre or- 
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chard and a 23-acre vineyard, the land- 
scaping of headquarters grounds com- 
plete with fountain, the purchase of a 
herd of dairy cattle, and the installation 
of a network of underground pipes form- 
ing a sprinkler system of irrigation. And 
then, as a supplementary venture, he built 
a separate village, which he named Levit- 
ica, comprising twenty adobe homes and 
a “Faithist country store.” 

The water supply for the irrigation 
system was unique in the valley. It con- 
sisted of an immense dug well, twenty 
feet in diameter and forty feet in depth, 
forming a sort of reservoir; five smaller 
wells drilled through the dug well’s floor 
to as many producing sands of varying 
depths; and a big steam pump which 
forced water from the dug-well reservoir 
through the network of pipes and sprin- 
klers. 

During the first few years of the col- 
ony’s existence, however, no farming was 
attempted—-not even truck farming. The 
community’s leaders were too busy build- 
ing and systematizing their plans. How- 
land solved the problem of a vegetarian 
diet in a virtually truckless valley by 
shipping in food supplies in carload lots 
—canned goods, dried fruits, flour, meal, 
and bulk beans, rice, cabbage, and po- 
tatoes. 

The clothing of the colonists was as 
simple as their diet. The women dressed 
quite normally, but the men wore white 
cotton pajamas winter and summer, their 
heads bare, bare feet inserted in sandals. 
Most of them grew full beards—How- 
land’s a flowing white. The uniform of 
the orphans, when they came, was a sack- 
like garment provided with armholes but 
no sleeves. 
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Newbrough, like Howland, had made 
sacrifices for the new religion. And he was 
of the necessary stature to be impressive 
as a prophet. He was six feet four inches 
tall and weighed 275 pounds; his face, 
framed in wavy hair and luxuriant side- 
burns, was both handsome and hypnotic. 
He had made a modest fortune in the gold 
camps of California and Australia, and 
had added to it by twenty years of den- 
tal practice in New York. But a divorce 
petition, filed in district court in Las 
Cruces after the founding of Shalam, com- 
plained that a wife he had married in Scot- 
land resented his conscientious refusal to 
carve meats for dinner guests and reject- 
ed him as a husband when he persisted in 
lavish philanthropies; it recited that after 
ten years of living in separate apartments 
he had surrendered his practice to that 
first wife and deeded her his $50,000 
home and office building at 128 West Thir- 
ty-Fourth Street in New York. Thus, he 
implied, he had demonstrated his faith 
that Jehovih would provide . . . and, a 
year after his divorce, he sought marital 
consolation by wedding the woman he 
had chosen as a member of Tae’s board 
of trustees. 


SUPERSTITIOUS neighboring natives who 
became obsessed with the belief that Sha- 
lam colony was beset by a curse saw its 
origin in the Faithist Bible, which held 
that the Christian religion was founded 
in fraud and that Christ was a false god; 
they found additional evidence in the 
whisperings of dissident colonists that the 
doctrinal purity of the sect was being per- 
verted in high places. 

An article in the New Mexico Histori- 
cal Review for October, 1945, describes 
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some of the misfortunes that overtook 
Shalam: 


While Newbrough and his wife were in 
New Orleans assembling a first group of or- 
phans, yellow fever broke out, precipitating a 
hurried transfer of 13 adopted infants before 
quarters were ready for them. 

Soon after this group reached Shalam, half 
of the babies became afflicted with cholera 
infantum and three of them died. 

Then during the winter of 1890-91, the 
country was swept by an epidemic of in- 
fluenza; every person in the colony — adult 
and infant alike — became ill and, worn down 
by the burden of caring for others, Dr. New- 
brough developed pneumonia and died. 


Howland then took over as sole trus- 
tee and, two years after the death of Dr. 
Newbrough, married his widow. But ca- 
lamities followed in rapid succession, as 
Howland later related in his suit to quiet 
title: 


Nearly 100 acres of newly-planted pear and 
apple trees were killed by rabbits; replanted, 
they suffered the same fate. Peach and apricot 
trees grew, but early frosts destroyed their 
budding fruit. 

He converted the fields to alfalfa. That 
crop flourished for a time, then died out 
until it didn’t pay for the watering. 

He tried canaigre, planting 50 tons of seed. 
At the time of the conversion, there was a 
ready demand for the tannin canaigre’s roots 
produced. But, by the time the crop was ready 
to produce profitably, demand had virtually 
disappeared. 

He bought a herd of dairy cattle and estab- 
lished a milk depot in El Paso, 50 miles away; 
but the expense of production and deliveries 
was too great to make that enterprise profit- 
able. 


“Then,” adds Mrs. Katherine Stoes of 
Las Cruces, who was a personal friend of 
Mrs. Newbrough-Howland, 
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as if farm misfortunes were not enough, babies 
were born to several of the larger girl orphans 
—a miscarriage of the sectarian tenet that, 
as long as Faithists abstained from meats, they 
would do no evil — evil to which, it was ex- 
plained, river-rambling wards were tempted 
by neighboring ranch boys who hunted and 
broiled rabbits in the adjacent chaparral. 


Most devastating of all Shalam’s dis- 
asters, however—at least in its disruptive 
influence upon communal life—was a suit 
which a member of the colony’s board of 
trustees filed against the church’s pro- 
moters demanding a division of Tae’s 
temporal properties. The suit — styled 
Jesse M. Ellis vs. Jobn B. Newbrough and 
Andrew M. Howland—was tried in the 
district court at Las Cruces before New- 
brough died but, appealed by the defend- 
ants to the territorial supreme court, was 
not finally decided until after his death. 
The trial jury’s verdict, giving Ellis a 
judgment for $1,500 of the $10,000 for 
which he sued, was reversed by the higher 
court. But the dissension created by the 
suit completely wrecked the plan upon 
which the colony was founded. 

The higher court’s decision was couched 
in terms which still are rated as the most 
scintillating example of juristic humor 
extant in.any language—so unusual in 
legal proceedings that snickering lawyers 
now suggest that Justice Alfred A. Free- 
man, who wrote it, must have been in- 
spired by spirits of the liquid variety. At 
least, the pioneer jurist was so far afield 
of the court’s normal dignity that asso- 
ciate justices merely concurred “in the 
result,” not unreservedly in the wording 
ot the opinion. 

After reciting the causes of action— 
alleging that the defendants had pub- 
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lished “certain false, fraudulent and de- 
ceitful writings” inducing the plaintiff 
to join their colony under the mistaken 
belief that it was to be one of equality and 
purity whose properties were to be held 
in common and, violative of the pretenses 
of both equality and purity, charging “de- 
fendant Newbrough with acts of tyranny 
and living a life of immorality”—Justice 
Freeman asserted: “If the court below 
had been invested with spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, it might have been enabled, through 
an inspired interpreter, to submit to a 
mortal jury the precise character of the 
plaintiff’s demand. But what the declara- 
tion leaves as uncertain the proof makes 
incomprehensible.” 

Then, referring to the Faithist Bible, 
which had been submitted as documen- 
tary evidence, he thus summarized its ac- 
count of the birth of the Christian re- 
ligion: 


It relates that, once upon a time, the world 
was ruled by a triune composed of Brahma, 
Buddha and one Looeamong; that the devil, 
entering into the presence of Looeamong, 
tempted him by showing the great power of 
Brahma and Buddha and induced him (Looe- 
among) to take upon himself the name of 
Kriste, so that it came to pass that the fol- 
lowers of Kriste were called Kristeyans; that 
Looeamong, or Kriste, through his command- 
ing general, Gabriel, captured the opposing 
gods, together with their entire command of 
7,600,000 angels, and cast them into hell, 
where there were already more than 10,000,- 
000 who were in chaos and madness. This 
Kriste afterward assembled a number of his 
men to adopt a code. At this meeting it is said 
there were produced “two thousand, two hun- 
dred and thirty-one books and legendary tales 
of gods and saviors and great men.” This 
council] was in session four years and seven 
months “and at the end of that time there 
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had been selected and combined much that 
was good and great and worded so as to be 
well remembered of mortals.” The council, 
or convention as it would now be termed, hav- 
ing adopted a platform — that is, agreed upon 
a Bible — then proceeded to ballot for a god. 

On the first ballot the record informs us 
there were thirty-seven candidates, naming 
them. This list includes the names of such 
well known personages as Vulcan, Jupiter 
and Minerva. Kriste stood twenty-second on 
this ballot. Besides these, there were twenty- 
two other gods and goddesses who received a 
smal] number of votes each. The names of these 
candidates are not given and, therefore, there 
is nothing in the record to support the conten- 
tion of counsel that the list includes the 
names of Bob Ingersoll and Phoebe Coussins. 
The record tells us that at the end of seven 
days balloting the number of gods was reduced 
to twenty-seven. And so the convention, or 
council, remained in session. “For one year 
and five months the balloting lasted and at 
the end of that time the ballot rested nearly 
equal on five gods, namely, Jove, Kriste, Mars, 
Crite and Siva.” And thus the balloting stood 
for seven weeks. At this point Hataus, who 
was chief spokesman for Kriste, proposed to 
leave the selection to the angels. The conven- 
tion, worn out with speech-making and ballot- 
ing, readily accepted the plan. Kriste, who, 
under his former name of Looeamong, still re- 
tained command of the angels (for he had 
prudently declined to surrender one position 
until he had been elected to the other) to- 
gether with his hosts, gave a sign in fire of 
a cross smeared with blood; whereupon he 


was declared elected and on motion his selec- 


tion was made unanimous. 


Here Justice Freeman solemnly made 
the ruling: 


We think that this part of the exhibit 
ought to have been excluded from the jury, 
because it is an attack, in a collateral way, on 
the title of this man Looeamong, who is not 
a party to this proceeding, showing that he 
had not only packed the convention with his 
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friends but had surrounded the place of meet- 
ing with his hosts “a thousand angels deep on 
every side,” thus violating that principle of 
our laws which forbids the use of troops at 
the polls. 


Quoting again from Oahspe—that por- 
tion which recites that “Olegalla gave 
away his kingdom, the great city of Powa- 
fuchswowitchahavagganeabba . . . to his 
queen”—the opinion rules out the theory 
that this particular section is descriptive 
of the Land of Shalam and pontificates: 
“This unquestionably refers to Chicago.” 

“Admitting,” the opinion comments, 


that the appellee was a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, we find nothing in the exhibits which 
in our opinion was calculated to mislead him. 
True, the Oahspe, like other inspired writings, 
such as the Koran, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and other works of like character, deals largely 
in figures and tropes and allegories. But, read 
in the light of modern sciences, they are beau- 
tiful in their simplicity. 


Then, taking up specific issues, the court 
proceeds: 


It was charged in the declaration that the 
members did not practice that degree of moral- 
ity which was set forth in their circular and 
proof was introduced with a view to show 
questionable relations existing between one of 
the promoters of the scheme and one Miss 
Vandewater, alias Sweet; but as the plaintiff 
remained on the premises 18 months, as he 
assigned no such reason for leaving and made 
no demand at the time for compensation for 
work done nor for his injured sense of moral- 
ity, we think this is an afterthought. ... 

This society of Faithists, while communis- 
tic in theory, agrarian in habits and vegetarian 
in diet, was not altogether void of sentimen- 
tality nor indifferent to the muses. One of 
the fair members, inspired by the poetic sur- 
roundings of this land of Shalam, composed 
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some beautiful lines that are incorporated into 
the record. They are as follows: 
For all things are held in common, 
Hooray! Hooray! 
Thus everything belongs to all, 
And peace abounds in Shalam; 
Away, away, away out west in Shalam! 

The authoress of these beautiful and touch- 
ing lines is Nellie Jones. She is not made a 
party to this action, however, and, therefore, 
no judgment can be rendered against her. 

The lines were, by direction of one of the 
appellants, Dr. Newbrough, sung to the air 
of Dixie. 

We cannot give our consent, however, to 
the views of the able counsel for the appellee 
that causing these lines to be sung to the tune 
of Dixie was of itself such an act of disloyalty 
as to entitle the plaintiff to a verdict. ... 

O glorious land of Shalam! O beautiful 
Church of Tae! When appellants, appellee, 
Frances Sweet and Nellie Jones aforesaid 
formed the inner circle and, like the morning 
stars, sang together, it matters not whether 
they kept step to the martial strains of Dixie 
or declined their voices to the softer melody of 
Little Annie Rooney; the appellee became for- 
ever estopped from setting up a claim for labor 
done; nor can he be heard to say that “he suf- 
fered great anguish of mind in consequence of 
the dishonor and humiliation brought on him- 
self and children by reason of his connection 
with said defendants’ community.” His admis- 
sion of joining in the exercises aforesaid con- 
stitutes a clear case of estoppel in Tae. 


And finally, taking up a more serious 
point at issue, Justice Freeman ruled: 


The plaintiff admits that he read their book 
thoroughly before joining them. He belonged 
to their inner circle; was one of the trustees; 
joined in the worship; sang in the choir, and 
listened to the soul-enrapturing voice of Nel- 
lie Jones. Moreover, he had entered into the 
Holy Covenant. That covenant is found in 
chapter five of the Book of Jehovih’s King- 
dom on Earth. Its twenty-fourth verse is as 
follows: “‘I covenant unto thee, Jehovih, 
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that, since all things are Thine, I will not own 
nor possess, exclusively unto myself, anything 
under the sun which may be intrusted to me 
which any other person or persons may covet 
or desire or stand in need of.”” Under the terms 
of this covenant, he cannot maintain his suit, 
for the defendants insist, and the proof is 
clear, that they “covet or desire or stand in 
need of” the $10,000 for which the plaintiff 


The final piece of litigation involving 
the Land of Shalam, as such, was a suit to 
quiet title, filed January 2, 1901, against 
the orphans—the twenty-five still living, 
who bore such Oahspean names as Havra- 
logissasor, Fiatisi, Thouri, and Dis—ask- 
ing that the deed of trust be voided and 
the property restored to Howland. 

Even after the inner council, outer 
council, and board of trustees had been 
dissolved, colony recruits had come and 
gone; but never had the resident number 
again equaled its early maximum of forty. 
Orphan adoptions had reached a total of 
only twenty-eight. Operation of the proj- 
ect, Howland’s suit complained, was run- 
ning in the red at the rate of $700 to 
$1,000 a month, and “if the expense con- 
tinues, it soon will exhaust his wealth.” 
Seven of the orphans had already been 
sent to the Colorado Children’s Home and 
the others, the court was assured, would 
be found homes as quickly as possible. 

The petition was granted, and seven 
years later Howland sold the property for 


$60,000—an investment loss of $250,000. 
He moved to El Paso, where he died in 
1917; his widow died in 1922. 

Levitica has disappeared, washed away 
by Rio Grande flood waters. The orphan- 
age, though partly in ruins, is still useful 
—as a hay barn; other headquarters 
buildings (the Fraternum three-fourths 
wrecked by the ravages of fire and rain 
storms) are partly occupied by tenants 
and farm workers; and the old Faithist 
well, though abandoned for fifty years, 
was cleaned out recently and now, 
equipped with an electric pump, is doing 
duty again as a supplementary plant, fur- 
nishing water for irrigation ditches. 

The only other reminders of the faith 
that was are occasional visits by aging per- 
sons who point out spots of nostalgic in- 
terest and whisper of long-past events— 
some of them explaining that in their 
childhood they were wards of the forgot- 
ten colony. 

Leslie Fletcher, owner of the headquar- 
ters tract of six hundred acres, insists that 
there never was a curse on the land—or, 
if there was, that it has been recalled; that 
Shalam Farms’ only trouble was that its 
lands were high, had never been actually 
leveled, and could not be properly pre- 
pared and leached of their centuries-old 
deposits of alkali until caterpillar tractors, 
bulldozers, and other modern machines 
were available. 
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Audubon and Wilson: Artist vs. Scientist 


EMERSON STRINGHAM 


ALEXANDER WILSON, often called “the 
Father of American Ornithology,” was 
born in Scotland in 1766 and died in Phil- 
adelphia in 1813. He had two or three 
meetings with one Audubon, and for 
many years past the expression “Audu- 
bon-Wilson controversy” has had cur- 
rency; but Wilson never published a word 
about Audubon, and so far as is known 
never spoke or wrote a word about him, 
except a couple of brief, routine diary en- 
tries. After Wilson died Audubon at- 
tacked his reputation, and Wilson’s friends 
retorted pretty vehemently. This is the 
controversy. 

In preparation for Volume IV of Amer- 
ican Ornithology Wilson lavished much 
pains on the bald eagle. While he was 
thus engaged he is supposed to have re- 
ceived a visit from Audubon, a French 
trader or shopkeeper of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Up to the time of Wilson’s death, 
and for many years after that, the word 
“Audubon” meant nothing, and only the 
ordinary domestic circle of acquaintances 
would have known whether “Audubon” 
was the name of a ship, a beverage, or 
some remote province in Africa. Anyone 
could rightly have asked: “What is an 
Audubon?” 

An “Audubon” was a man of the 
French tongue, the facts about whose na- 
tivity were successfully concealed until 
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many years after his death. He called him- 
self a native of Louisiana, knowing this 
to be false. As late as 1901 America’s lead- 
ing bird journal, Awk, contained a con- 
tribution about “A visit to Audubon’s 
birthplace” in Louisiana. “The founda- 
tion of the mansion, in which Audubon 
first saw the light of day ...” is reverently 
reported, although this Frenchman never 
saw the light of Louisiana until some time 
after he was born. 

The accusations that the Frenchman 
made “would seem scarcely worthy of 
notice were it not that so much has been 
made of them both by Audubon and his 
biographers,” says Witmer Stone in Lead- 
ing American Men of Science. There is a 
possibility that Wilson copied, without 
credit, a drawing shown to him by Audu- 
bon, but the preponderance of evidence 
is that he did not do so. The fact that 
Audubon plagiarized from Wilson is ad- 
mitted by the serious biographers of the 
Frenchman. They ought to have dismissed 
Audubon’s charge against Wilson with a 
brief statement that there was no founda- 
tion for it. If they had done so there would 
be no occasion for this article, but because 
they have done otherwise a duty rests 
upon any biographer of Wilson to put 
the facts straight. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed that the 
general public knows so much about Au- 
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dubon, whereas it has never heard of 
Alexander Wilson, the greater man. Ac- 
tually the public knows nothing of either 
or of American naturalists who are greater 
than both, such as Asa Gray and Louis 
Agassiz, or of the greatest of all Ameri- 
can scientists, Josiah Willard Gibbs. The 
public has no knowledge of scientists, and 
has no knowledge of the Frenchman, ex- 
cept that Audubon societies have become 
familiar by the agency of high-powered 
publicity. Were it not for the publicity 
that these societies have created, Audubon 
would be as unknown as Gray or Agassiz 
or Gibbs, and the knowledge thus gen- 
erated scarcely goes beyond the fact that 
the Frenchman worked with birds. Noth- 
ing is known by the public of the man 
himself. 

Like Alexander Hamilton, Audubon 
was technically a West Indies bastard, 
but both men were morally as well born 
as anyone else. Alexander Hamilton lived 
in public life, where scandal hurts more 
than in almost any other field, and he was 
not handicapped by his known birth; the 
Constitution was carefully phrased so as 
to make him eligible for the presidency. 

Audubon, the vivacious Frenchman, 
led a playboy life close to where Wilson 
was teaching school. Both were obscure 
persons in the Pennsylvania wilderness, 
and neither knew of the other’s existence. 
His inheritance danced through, the 
Frenchman opened a trading post at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. In 1810, two or three 
years after he had settled there, Wilson 
called on him; but the trader declined to 
subscribe to American Ornithology. The 
contact was much the same as that which 
Wilson had had, during his Scotch ped- 
dling, with a semi-literate tailor who wrote 
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verses, samples of which he showed to 
Wilson. But because the tailor-poet, as 
unknown then as the trader was unknown 
at the time of meeting Wilson, remained 
thereafter always unknown, there has 
been no fuss and fume about him. The 
encounter between Wilson and Audubon 
belongs in the same category. The meet- 
ing was to Wilson just another among 
many hundreds of such meetings, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he gave 
a second thought to the trader who almost 
subscribed. The rest of the Louisville peo- 
ple also refused to subscribe, and Wilson 
was furious with the whole set of them 
for their refusals. 

Long after Wilson was dead the for- 
mer trader claimed that a drawing he 
showed to Wilson at Louisville was copied 
without credit. There would have been 
nothing novel or unusual in the exhibition 
to Wilson of bird pictures. John Abbot 
of Georgia showed him a drawing of the 
solitary vireo. Someone in Maine sent him 
a drawing of the hawk owl. Of the Cape 
May warbler, he “received a very neat 
drawing ...done by a young lady in 
Middletown, Connecticut.” When anyone 
assisted him with a drawing Wilson 
acknowledged it. Even though there was 
no cult of bird-watching in the United 
States of James Madison, there were many 
people who casually noticed the birds 
about them. In a Garden of Eden which 
steam power was just entering they could 
not do otherwise. When Wilson canvassed 
Louisville he had shown Volume I of 
American Ornithology to leading citizens 


and leading institutions of learning from 
Maine to Georgia, and was known 
throughout the country as America’s bird 
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man. We must, therefore, project our- 
selves back mentally to a time when Wil- 
son was a well-known scientist, whereas 
the French trader was one of hundreds of 
nobodies who noticed birds about them. 
So far as the record shows all that the 
trader knew was that he had drawn pic- 
tures of a few species. Of the drawings of 
his Birds of America the only one with a 
date earlier than Wilson’s visit was called 
by Audubon “Rathborn’s Warbler”; he 
would have recognized the bird as the 
summer yellow warbler if he had had, at 
that date, a good knowledge of birds. Au- 
dubon thought that the male and female 


- cerulean- warbler were’ different species, - 


although this warbler, rare near Philadel- 
phia, was a common breeder in his own 
territory; he published, years later, a de- 
scription of the nest of this species—a de- 
scription erroneous in nearly every par- 
ticular. Aside from the trader’s bald 
assertions there is no evidence that he had 
any substantial knowledge of birds when 
Wilson visited him. 

John Burroughs (born twenty-four 
years after Wilson died) said: “It is evi- 
dent that he [Wilson] looked upon the 
latter as his rival.” The suggestion that a 
man with a well-established reputation in 
the field looked upon an unknown rustic 
trader, who had drawn a few birds, as his 
rival, is as silly as any statement could be. 
There is not one speck of evidence to sus- 
tain the suggestion, and it is contrary to 
all the relevant evidence and to all human 
probability. 

That the Frenchman was eternally 
haunted by Wilson is shown by the jour- 


nal he kept while pushing his own project 
in Europe years later, during a period 
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when three new editions of Wilson’s 
American Ornithology were known to be 


in press: 


Bewick is the Wilson of England. ...How 
often I thought during these visits of poor 
Alexander Wilson. When traveling as 1 am 
now, to procure subscribers, he as well as 
myself was received with rude coldness and 
sometimes with that arrogance which belongs 
to parvenues. ... 1 was spoken to about Wilson 
and C. Bonaparte, and could heartily praise 
both...ah! such difficulties as even poor 
Wilson never experienced . .. who, I was told, 
had a copy of my work, but after much talk 
could not make out whether it was Wilson’s, 


‘or Selby’s or mine. ~ 


Tf Wilson had been unduly disposed to 
go on the alert against possible compet- 
itors he would have bristled against John 
Abbot of Savannah, Georgia. Abbot had 
had an important work on butterflies and 
moths published in Europe. He was ac- 
tively interested in birds, made drawings 
of them, and had a good knowledge of 
them. But Wilson maintained a relation- 
ship of the utmost cordiality with Abbot, 
beginning with a long stay at Savannah in 
the year preceding the visit to Louisville. 

Had the Louisville trader shown signs 
of having any knowledge that would have 
been useful, Wilson would have cultivated 
him and quoted him, as he cultivated and 
quoted people of all walks of life, from 
Beasley, a tavern keeper on Cape May, up 
to Samuel L. Mitchill, the most distin- 
guished naturalist of that day, and Thomas 
Jefferson. Others from whom Wilson 
quoted communications included Dr. Pot- 
ter of Baltimore, and Gardiner, owner of 
the celebrated Gardiner’s Island, beyond 
Long Island. But the trader did not know 
enough about birds to be worth bother- 
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ing with, and Wilson did not bother with 
him. This meeting at Louisville he men- 
tioned briefly in his diary, but there exists 
not a tittle of evidence to show that the 
trader received another thought from 
Wilson. As will appear, Audubon claimed 
that there was a subsequent meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

The trader was under no obligation to 
subscribe to American Ornithology. Ar- 
gument has been made for him that pov- 
erty prevented him from subscribing, but 
his own statement of why he did not do 
so shows a different reason. More to the 
point, Audubon does not say that he gave 
,poverty as an explanation to Wilson at 
Louisville or at Philadelphia. Wilson reg- 
ularly wrote with bitterness about those 
who turned him down, but when a man 
at Musselburgh, Scotland, failed to live up 
to a promise to buy Wilson’s poems, with 


the explanation that poverty had “frozen 
up his pockets,” Wilson accepted this 
graciously. 

Wilson’s diary entries about the Louis- 
ville meeting, as given in George Ord’s 
1828 biography, are here reprinted with- 
out the italics that Ord used: 


March 19. Rambling around the town with 
my gun. Examined Mr. *s drawings in 
crayons—very good. Saw two new birds he 
had, both Motacillae. 

March 20. Set out this afternoon with the 
gun—killed nothing new. People in taverns 
here devour their meals. Many shopkeepers 
board in taverns—also boatmen, land specu- 
lators, merchants, & c. No naturalist to keep 
me company. 

March 21. Went out this afternoon shoot- 
ing with Mr. A. Saw a number of Sandhill 
cranes. Pigeons numerous. 

March 23. Packed up my things which I 
left in the care of a merchant here, to be sent 
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on to Lexington; and having parted, with 
great regret, with my paroquet, to the gentle- 
men of the tavern, I bade adieu to Louisville, 
to which place I had four letters of recom- 
mendation, and was taught to expect much 
of everything there; but neither received one 
act of civility from those to whom I was 
recommended, one subscriber, nor one new 
bird; though I delivered my letters, ransacked 
the woods repeatedly, and visited all the 
characters likely to subscribe. Science or 
literature has not one friend in this place. 
Every one is so intent on making money that 
they can talk of nothing else; and they abso- 
lutely devour their meals that they may return 
the sooner to their business. Their manners 
correspond with their features. 


.. The entries of March 19+21 did not ap- 


pear in Ord’s 1814 biography. The entry 
of March 23 was given in part in this ear- 
lier edition, including the barb about sci- 
ence and literature having no friend. Ord 
added, in 1828, the paragraphs about “A.” 
At the earlier date Ord had probably nev- 
er heard of “A,” except as he found the 
name in the diary. 

Aside from these entries there is no rec- 
ord that Wilson ever once mentioned 
the trader from Louisville, in writing or 
orally. 

Many years later, after the foregoing 
had been published, Audubon set down his 
own recollection, or what he then chose 
to treat as his own recollection. Long- 
time memories are bad with all of us. 
Some of his, as about the solitary vireo, 
were inexact. To say that this Frenchman 
was a prevaricator would be unjust. Like 
a young child he had no understanding of 
the distinction between truth and false- 
hood. To him a lively yarn was as good 
as the truth. He lifted a thrilling experi- 
ence recorded in the manuscript journal 
of Edward Harris and told it as an adven- 
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ture of his own. A few other instances are 
noted in Francis Hobart Herrick’s Audu- 
bon, second edition: a statement that he 
“walked . .. in four days,” and that he 
made the same journey on “a beauty of a 
horse’; embroidered assertions about land 
transactions contrary to fact; a wild horse 
yarn, pieced together from episodes years 
apart, and enriched; a twisted tale of a 
journey with Nolte; the enlargement of 
Boone and embellishment of Mason; the 
invention of species of birds for Rafin- 
esque; the relationship with Daniel Drake; 
the place of marriage. 

Deviations between past facts and pres- 
ent recollections have a habit of shifting 
to the side of the one who is trying to re- 
call, and a man with all these fantastic in- 
accuracies to his discredit would veer more 
than most of us. Here is Audubon’s twen- 
ty-year recollection: 


One fair morning, | was surprised by the 
sudden entrance into our counting-room of 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, the celebrated author 
of the “American Ornithology,” of whose 
existence I had never until that moment been 
apprised. This happened in March, 1810. How 
well do I remember him, as he then walked 
up to me! His long, rather hooked nose, the 
keenness of his eyes, and his prominent cheek- 
bones, stamped his countenance with a peculiar 
character. His dress, too, was of a kind not 
usually seen in that part of the country; a 
short coat, trousers, and a waistcoat of grey 
cloth. His stature was not above the middle 
size. He had two volumes under his arm, and 
as he approached the table at which I was 
working, I thought I discovered something like 
astonishment in his countenance. He, how- 
ever, immediately proceeded to disclose the 
object of his visit, which was to procure sub- 
scriptions for his work. He opened his books, 
explained the nature of his occupations, and 
requested my patronage. 

I felt surprised and gratified at the sight of 
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the volumes, turned over a few of the plates, 
and had already taken a pen to write my name 
in his favour when my partner rather 
abruptly said to me in French, “My dear 
Audubon, what induces you to subscribe to 
this work? Your drawings are certainly far 
better, and again you must know as much 
of the habits of American birds as this gen- 
tleman.” Whether Mr. Wilson understood 
French or not, or if the suddenness with which 
I paused, disappointed him, I cannot tell; but 
I clearly perceived that he was not pleased. 
Vanity and the encomiums of my friend pre- 
vented me from subscribing. Mr. Wilson asked 
me if I had many drawings of birds. I rose, 
took down a large portfolio, laid it on the 
table, and shewed him, as I would show you, 
kind reader, or any other person fond of such 
subjects, the whole of the contents, with the 
same patience with which he had shewn me 
his own engravings. 

His surprise appeared great, as he told me 
he never had the most distant idea that any 
other individual than himself had been en- 
gaged in forming such a collection. He asked 
me if it was my intention to publish, and 
when I answered in the negative, his surprise 
seemed to increase. And, truly, such was not 
my intention; for, until long after, when I met 
the Prince of Musignano in Philadelphia, | 
had not the least idea of presenting the fruits 
of my labours to the world. Mr. Wilson now 
examined my drawings with care, asked if I 
should have any objections to lending him a 
few during his stay, to which I replied that 
I had none: he then bade me good morning, 
not, however, until I had made arrangement 
to explore the woods in the vicinity along 
with him, and had promised to procure for 
him some birds, of which I had drawings in 
my collection, but which he had never seen. 

It happened that he lodged in the same 
house with us, but his retired habits, I thought, 
exhibited either a strong feeling of discontent, 
or a decided melancholy. The Scotch airs 
which he played sweetly on his flute made me 
melancholy too, and I felt for him. I presented 
him to my wife and friends, and seeing that 
he was all enthusiasm, exerted myself as much 
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as was in my power, to procure for him the 
specimens he wanted. We hunted together, 
and obtained birds which he had never before 
seen; but, reader, I did not subscribe to his 
work, for, even at that time, my own collec- 
tion was greater than his. Thinking that per- 
haps he might be pleased to publish the results 
of my researches, I offered them to him, merely 
on condition that what I had drawn, or 
might afterward draw and send to him, 
should be mentioned in his work, as coming 
from my pencil. I at the same time offered to 
open a correspondence with him, which I 
thought might prove beneficial to us both. He 
made no reply to either proposal, and before 
many days had elapsed left Louisville, on his 
way to New Orleans, little knowing how 
much his talents were appreciated in our lit- 
tle town, at least by myself and my friends. 

Some time elapsed, during which I never 
heard of him, or of his work. At length, hav- 
ing occasion to go to Philadelphia, I, imme- 
diately after my arrival there, inquired for 
him and paid him a visit. He was then draw- 
ing a White-headed Eagle. He received me 
with civility, and took me to the Exhibition 
Rooms of Rembrandt Peale, the artist, who 
had then portrayed Napoleon crossing the 
Alps. Mr. Wilson spoke not of birds or draw- 
ings. Feeling, as I was forced to do, that my 
company was not agreeable, I parted from 
him; and after that I never saw him again. 
And judge of my astonishment some time 
after, when on reading the thirty-ninth page 
of the ninth volume of American Ornithology, 
I found in it the following paragraph: 
[Portion of diary entry of March 23 that had 
been published in 1814.] 


Even if Wilson had forgotten the Lou- 
isville meeting, Audubon had not. He was 
unwilling to participate in a brave and 
valued enterprise, but he was wiliing to 
waste the time of the man who was con- 
suming himself to complete the undertak- 
ing. Of this meeting in Philadelphia we 
have no other report than that of the Lou- 
isville trader. Wilson was by now a per- 
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son of some little distinction, the French- 
man just an unknown nuisance from the 
hinterland, who had declined to subscribe, 
and, as far as appears, still had no thought 
of subscribing. Years after Wilson was 
dead, when Audubon was trying to sell 
his pictures to Charles Lucian Bonaparte 
—called by him Prince of Musignano— 
the prince referred to the trader as an un- 
taught wild man of the woods. This was 
an exaggeration, but the silver spoon had 
fallen from the mouth. Wilson went rath- 
er far out of his way and gave some of his 
valuable time to the visitor from Louis- 
ville. That visitor was harboring ambi- 
tions indicated in his report on the meet- 
ing. So far as we know, Wilson never 
throughout his life gave another thought 
to the hinterland annoyance; the authors 
who say that Wilson scented a rival are 
engaging in surrealist dreams. With the 
trader it was different, and he became an- 
gry that Wilson failed to divine the hopes 
that had been given birth by Wilson’s 
visit to Louisville. 

As to Wilson’s life, this is the end of the 
affair. Several years after the posthumous 
publication of the last volume of Ameri- 
can Ornithology Audubon tried to get 
his own work published. Witmer Stone 
states that he was “embittered by his fail- 
ure to secure a publication for his work 
in Philadelphia and New York owing to 
the field being filled by that of Wilson.” 
Eleven years after Wilson was dead the 
Frenchman did publish two short notes 
on swallows, and the first unit of his 
drawings was prepared for publication in 
Wilson’s native land. The well-established 
fact that Audubon plagiarized from Wil- 
son does not concern us here, except to 
the extent that the Frenchman included 
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in one of his plagiarisms a libel on Wilson. 
One of Wilson’s inaccuracies that Audu- 
bon copied without stating his source re- 
lated to the nesting site of the brown 
creeper. 

The early workers in any field of de- 
scriptive science must try to pick out as 
well as they can the features that are crit- 
ical for deciding what the species is. The 
hundreds, or thousands, of visible attri- 
butes of an organism cannot all be set 
down for each organism. Any worker who 
thus describes many organisms fails with 
a few of them to give the precise data 
needed for determination. If a “type” 
specimen is well preserved doubtful issues 
can generally be decided later, but the 
ravages of time usually eliminate these 
“types.” Wilson had the penetration to 
make nearly all of his descriptions, with 
the figures, adequate. He failed with one 
that he called Musicapa minuta, small- 
headed flycatcher. There has been much 
speculation as to what species Wilson 
could have had before him. Elliott Coues, 
in the 1872 edition of his Key to North 
American Birds, suggested the pine war- 
bler, and in other editions the black- 
throated green warbler. The species as 
Wilson drew and described it seems, how- 
ever, to be indeterminate. In this case Wil- 
son failed to show and describe with suf- 
ficient accuracy and particularity. By a 
cruel, but justly deserved fate, Audubon 
picked out for a plagiarism charge a spe- 
cies that he supposed Wilson to have iden- 
tified, but which we know was not iden- 
tified, as Wilson attempted to disclose it. 
Necessarily on the face of the facts Aud- 
ubon was copying from Wilson. The best 
proof of copyright infringement is the 
copying of errors, Not only was he copy- 
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ing, but also he cooked up a baseless charge 
that Wilson had copied from a drawing 
borrowed at Louisville, twenty-nine years 
prior to the time when the former trader 
made the charge. The hypocritical lan- 
guage of his charge shows that his motive 
was to discredit Wilson: 


The sight of the figure of this species brings 
to my recollection a curious incident of long- 
past days, when I drew it at Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. It was in the early part of the spring 
of 1808, thirty-two years ago, that I procured 
a specimen of it while searching the margin 
of a pond. 

In those happy days, kind reader, I thought 
not of the minute differences by which one 
species may be distinguished from another in 
words, or of the necessity of comparing tarsi, 
toes, claws, and quills, although I have, as you 
are aware, troubled you with tedious details 
of this sort. When Alexander Wilson visited 
me at Louisville, he found in my already large 
collection of drawings, a figure of the present 
species, which, being at that time unknown 
to him, he copied and afterwards published in 
his great work, but without acknowledging 
the privilege that had thus been granted to 
him. I have more than once regretted this, not 
by any means so much on my own account, 
as for the sake of one to whom we are so 
deeply indebted for his elucidation of our orni- 
thology. 


Unsupported accusations like this 
against a dead man are banned by every 
sense of human justice, as well as by legal 
rules of evidence. In this instance the non- 
existence of any such species clinches the 
already strong enough case against the 
reckless Frenchman. 

This does not mean that Audubon de- 
liberately sat down and decided to pla- 
giarize and to make a false charge. Things 
do not happen so simply as that. But to 
all of us it occurs that something comes 
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up and we say: That was my idea. To me 
it has occurred that I have gone back to 
old notes to verify that some new thought 
had been mine, only to discover that what 
I had had in mind was different. A man 
like this Frenchman would thus err more 
than most of us would err. 

Friends of the deceased Wilson had ob- 
structed Audubon, and had spoken harsh- 
ly of his work. He was bitterly jealous 
of Wilson, and very resentful of the hos- 
tile treatment accorded him by Wilson’s 
friends. He was eager to try to discredit 
Wilson, and the urge to do so overcame 
what little accuracy he had. He made no 
claim that he had contemporary notes. 
He was acting from alleged memory as to 
events that had occurred a generation ear- 
lier, at a time when his own interest in 
birds had been casual and his knowledge 
of them slight. If he had picked instead 
on some species described as it actually 
existed, there could always have been a 
suspicion that possibly he was right. Fate, 
however, tripped him up. 


BoTH Wilson and Audubon were con- 
cerned with birds, but with overlapping 
aspects of birds, each aspect having its 
proper function. Wilson was primarily a 
scientist, whereas Audubon was primarily 
an entertainer. Appropriately enough one 
of the three chief general scientific Amer- 
ican ornithologic quarterlies is titled Wil- 
son Bulletin, the other two being named 
after birds, whereas the periodical con- 
cerned with birds as entertainment is 
named after Audubon. The pictures done 
by Audubon are, in general, so far supe- 
rior to those of Wilson in artistic qualities 
that the two can scarcely be compared. 
But for purposes of identification Wilson’s 
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pictures are equal to or superior to Audu- 
bon’s, being, in fact, more like the pic- 
tures in modern bird guides than are Aud- 
ubon’s artistic creations. 

In literary qualities Wilson stands as 
far above Audubon as does Audubon 
above Wilson in art. Bird writers of the 
nineteenth century mined his text for 
direct and indirect quotation to an extent 
that probably no other work in American 
zodlogy has been mined. Anthologies of 
the same era sometimes included one or 
another of the poems that first appeared 
in American Ornithology. The literature 
of birds has nothing superior to some of 
Wilson’s writings. 

In science Audubon added little to 
what Wilson had done for the part of the 
United States that Wilson covered, but 
in the course of a long life extended to 
more territory Audubon did identify 
about two dozen new species. Had there 
been no Audubon pictures, the science of 
ornithology would not have had so broad 
a popular support as it does have. Thus 
Audubon contributed indirectly to this 
science. Directly his main contribution 
was to art and entertainment rather than 
to science. American ornithology as a 
systematic and field science, and as an aid 
to national economy, rests upon the work 
of Wilson, aided but slightly by Audu- 
bon. As an ornithologist the Frenchman 
is a mere third-rater compared with his 
master Wilson. 


America’s greatest philosopher, Charles 
Sanders Peirce, has enumerated three class- 
es of men, into the first of which Audu- 
bon neatly falls, and the third of which 
could easily include Wilson: 


‘ 
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The first consists of those for whom the 
chief thing is the qualities of feelings. These 
men create art... . The third consists of men 
to whom nothing seems great but reason. If 
force interests them, it is not in its exertion, 
but in that it has a reason and a law. For 
men of the first class, nature is a picture... 
for men of the third class, it is a cosmos, so 
admirable, that to penetrate to its ways seems 
to them the only thing that makes life worth 
living. 


Wilson was ever an excessively solemn, 
overly conscientious student, a master of 
English. Audubon was ever a glad-time 
boy, making whoopee upon occasion, and 
a good artist. 

On Audubon’s version he had not 
thought of publishing until he received 
the visit at Louisville, so that we must 
include the visit among the factors that 
stimulated his own work. One of the re- 
sults of this stimulus was that in the year 
following Wilson’s visit Audubon in- 
vented a species which he called “Sylvia 
carbonata.” 

Even if the stimulus received from Wil- 
son be ignored, Audubon’s achievement 
was possible because the job had already 
been approximately done. If the follower 
had entered a new jungle, instead of an 
area where the whole system of culture 
was already established, he might have left 
some good pictures, but he did not have 
the mind to organize a science, as Wilson 
had done. When we think of Wilson as a 
pioneer who boldly laid out the whole or- 


der of things, whereas Audubon merely 
filled a few interstices, Audubon shrinks 
into a remote position, lower by any scale 
except that of the artistic quality of the 
pictures. 

With no reason to suspect a near rival 
the older man died, and his case was 
whipped up by others into a battle that 
still leaves enough dust floating around to 
warp my vision in favor of Wilson. Shift- 
ing the metaphor, the embers have smol- 
dered for a generation now, and my little 
bellows can scarcely draw much flame. 
Walt Whitman and Herman Melville 
were born in the same year only a few 
miles apart, and each lived to almost pre- 
cisely the same ripe age, most of the time 
about the United States, but they never 
met. It is a hard-to-believe event. I al- 
most wish that Wilson and Audubon had 
never met. But they did meet and a biog- 
rapher of Wilson cannot pass Audubon 
in silence, after false charges have been 
given emphasis by Audubon and his fol- 
lowers. 

Earlier generations tended to admire 
Audubon more than they admired Wilson, 
because the former was born a rich idler, 
the latter the son of a plebeian weaver. In 
our present set of values we do not follow 
those earlier appraisals. 

As to the two men’s respective achieve- 
ments, each was 4 citizen of the highest 
worth, the one as scientist, the other as 


artist. We shall leave them there. 
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Death Is a Little Man 


JEFFERSON YOUNG 


AUGUSTUS BRANN had told his mother 
that on Saturday he would help Albert 
estimate the paint needed for the tenant 
house. Jenny had dropped the overalls she 
patched and though it had been dark, a 
moment later she was picking her way 
along a little path to tell R-Rula and Min- 
nie Sue. Minnie Sue had been up before 
daybreak next morning to tell Dora and 
Solo Thompson, and R-Rula had hurried 
to the road to wave down Pearl, who later 
told R. A. By midafternoon that day, the 
news moved about Longfield like willow 
fuzz, flying here, pausing, lifting onward 
again, swirling about among musical 
voices, low intent voices which said: 

“Prince Albert going paint his house 
white.” 

“What that you say?” 

“Prince going paint his house white.” 

“His house white?” 

“They say he is.” 

“What Mister Tittle going say?” 

“You know how Mister Tittle think of 
Prince. They been workin them fields so 
long, side by side. Mister Tittle told Prince 
way back go on and paint the house, could 
he do it by hisself.” 

“How do you reckon he going do it? 
And it right here in the middle of his 
crop.” 

“] hear them say he been savin the mon- 
ey going on three year. A little at a time. 
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And yestiddy he sold a load of wood what 
made him have enough.” 

“Enough to buy the paint?” 

“That what they say. Say he going fig- 
ure the paint on Sadday.” 

“Aw, now. Aw.” 

“That what they say. R-Rula seen 
Jenny last night and Jenny say Prince 
done ask Augustus to help him figure it 
out.” 

“I do say. I do say.” 

“It sho going be somethin, see it.” 

“I do say.” 

A little silence and a shake of the head. 
“I got to get on to the sto.” 

“E’nin.” 

A pause, a question: “Sadday, you say?” 

“It what they say.” 

They passed the news on, repeating it 
in soft solemn voices. Old heads leaned 
forward in a strain, hearing, then nodded 
slowly and thoughtfully reclined again. 
Young faces stopped awed for one reflec- 
tive moment, then broke into soft thick 
stares of wonder. As the news went round 
and round and their voices together made 
a chant of it, they began to feel as though 
something very deep was about to touch 
their lives. And, believing, they did not 
know whether to laugh or to pray. They 
remained content to spread the news on, 
now in questions, now in whispers, always 
in splendid low musical voices. By Satur- 
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day everyone in Longfield knew. It was a 
Mississippi morning in May, and they 
waited for the noon whistle at the sawmill. 

When the sound began they all paused 
to listen. The long-throated call of the 
whistle carried far, and a little mournful, 
over the land. They nodded their heads 
and left the gravel road to walk across the 
pasture toward the tenant house, which 
stood in a bare yard on wooden blocks at 
the edge of a grove of pine trees. They 
walked in ones and twos, for none had ex- 
pressed the intent to gather, yet all had 
understood. 

Louella, who had been standing in the 
front door looking across the pasture, saw 
them first. She smoothed her hair, which 
lay tight and straight, and turned to speak 
into the dim quiet of the room behind her. 

“Look yonder at all them folks.” 

“You see Augustus?” Albert said. 

His voice was deep and it seemed to fill 
the room. He sat in a chair with a pencil 
in his hand; sat without his jumper, and 
his broad shoulders were like new-turned 
earth. 

“It a heap of folks. Yonder R-Rula and 
Solo. And down the lane come Pearl and 
Minnie Sue and Tilda with her little crip- 
ple girl. Yonder Jenny. And Monroe. But 
I don’t see Augustus.” 

“He be on.” 

“Don’t they know this a Sadday?” Lou- 
ella said. 

With the palm of her hand she impa- 
tiently pressed her dress across the hip. 
The dress was an old silk one that had at 
one time been yellow, but that had faded 
until it now held no color at all. She had 
bought the dress seven years before, when 
she had bought the diamond-crested comb 
which she now tucked tightly into her 
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hair. Her fingers lingered on the comb, 
and she frowned, showing, more than 
ever, the thin lines that gathered about 
her nose. 

“We going to the sto. We out of gro- 
ceries, and got to go to the sto.” 

“Me and Augustus going do that fig- 
urin, Mama,” Albert said. “I s’pose the 
folks want to watch.” 

“Cooter,” Louella said. “Cooter, don’t 
you see them folks a-comin? You fix yo’- 
self up.” 

Cooter stood quietly in the kitchen 
doorway. He looked at his father, and 
said: 

“How much paint it going take, Papa?” 

““We see when Augustus come here.” 

“Fix yo’self up, now,” Louella said. “Yo 
hair ain’t clean and them folks a-comin. 
Daniel? Daniel! Scrape that dirt from out 
yo head.” 

Daniel stood against the front wall with 
his eye pressed against a crack. Already in 
the yard some people had gathered. Big 
Sam, R-Rula’s dog, turned round and 
round and lay in the shade of the peach 
tree. 

“Ain’t no dirt in my head, Mama.” 

“Yes, they is, Daniel,” Albert said, and 
Daniel took his eye from the crack. 

“Where the dirt, Papa?” 

“Right here.” Albert brushed dirt from 
the boy’s head. “You see it?” 

Daniel grinned and leaned against his 
father’s leg. Albert pinched the boy’s ear 
lightly, and fastened Daniel’s overall strap 
again. 

“They always dirt in yo head,” Louella 
said. “And you stay way from that crack.” 

“Ain’t this a Sadday, Papa?” Daniel 
said. 


“It a Sadday.” 
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“When we going to the sto?” 

“We go soon’s them folks leave,” Lou- 
ella said. She turned to Cooter. “Fix yo’- 
self up! I done told you twenty times fix 
yo’self.” 

Albert went out to the porch. The mur- 
mur of voices in the yard stopped with 
the sound of his steps, and the people 
turned to look at him with wonder and 
admiration in their eyes. He was one of 
them, their neighbor, but the thing he 
would begin today made him more than a 
neighbor, for he was expressing something 
for them that they had never been able 
to express for themselves. 

“E’nin, Aunt Carrie, and Jenny,” Al- 
bert said. “E’nin, Uncle Scott. Monroe, 
Tilda, and R-Rula. E’nin, you-all.” 

Augustus came up and Albert joined 
him. They stood beside the chimney with 
their heads together in a quiet conversa- 
tion. 

Behind them, others kept coming across 
the pasture. Among them came Aunt Mol- 
ly Paterson, who lived meagerly, and 
alone, on an old age pension. She wore a 
black silk dress with a white lace collar, 
and above the collar she held her head 
rigid and erect and looked about with 
beady eyes. The dress she wore was one 
she had been saving to be buried in. She 
had never worn it before, but that morn- 
ing, after long and painful thought, she 
had decided that the occasion at Albert’s 
house demanded her presence, and that she 
could appear only in the black dress which 
one day would bear her up to heaven. She 
stood, now, on the fringe of a small group 
and listened with no interest to the soft- 
speaking voices. Finally her eyes wandered 
to where Augustus and Albert stood be- 


side the chimney. 
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Albert was ready and he and Augustus 
began the estimating. Augustus held a 
pencil in his hand and from time to time 
he wrote a figure on the wrinkled corner 
of a brown paper bag. Albert would bend 
to look at the figure closely, and, satisfied, 
they would move on around the house. 
The group followed them closely, all ex- 
cept Jenny, who stood a little apart. It 
was her son Augustus, so recently returned 
from the war with a bullet wound in his 
leg, who had been called in to help make 
the estimate, and she did not think it fit- 
ting that she should mingle with the oth- 
ers. 

They all made three trips around the 
house before Augustus wrote down a final 
figure and stopped beside the peach tree 
out beside the waterwell. 

“How much you figure it going take?” 
Albert said. 

“The way I figure it, Prince, it going 
take three gallon.” 

Albert plucked a leaf from the peach 
tree and mumbled to himself, and remem- 
bered that Mister Tittle had used sixteen 
gallons to paint his house. Albert studied 
Augustus’ figures again, and his face 
clouded with doubt. Jenny, still a little 
to one side, looked at Augustus with a 
question on her face. 

much it going Aunt 
Molly said. “You-all been had plenty 
time.” 

“We ain’t got it yet,” Augustus said. 
He looked at Albert. 

Aunt Molly pushed forward. “Don’t 
know yet! And been at them figures going 
on an hour.” 

Those near her smiled at this outburst, 
and they exchanged little glances as they 
moved back to let her pass. 
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“You boys been runnin round the house 
like a circle saw. And it time you knowed 
what it going take. Drop them figures, 
Augustus, and look at the house. Yo mama 
done teached you mo sense than that.” 

At these words Jenny trembled and 


nodded her head. “You right, Sistah Molly. 


You sho right.” 

“Look at the house,” Aunt Molly said. 
“It got four sides, ain’t it? Well, anybody 
know it going take bout one gallon for one 
side, and four time one make four. That 
be’s four gallon. But Prince Albert going 
need him some extra for the high spots 
and a little mo for the low spots. That go- 
ing mount to one gallon. Four and one 
make five, Augustus. But then that house 
mighty gray. Prince going need him two 
coat of paint to hide that mighty gray. 
Five and five make ten, Augustus, and 
you wastin yo time with them figures.” 

Jenny’s face grew sad. She tucked her 
hands into the folds of her dress and 
turned away, walking slowly, with her 
head down, as though searching the pas- 
ture grass for some lost object. 

“How much you-all say it going take?” 
Solo said. 

“Ten gallon,” Albert said. “It going 
take ten gallon.” 

Voices lifted, repeating the amount. The 
voices rose higher and higher, so that none 
of them heard the rattle of a car on the 
lane until it came to a sudden stop beside 
them. 

In the car was Preacher Tom, who was 
thin as a rail and had a fringe of gray hair 
on his head. He uncoiled himself from 
beneath the steering wheel and rushed to- 
ward Albert beating the air with his arms. 

“He want to see you, Prince. He say 
come up there. Say come right on. They 
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up there talkin, sittin round the dominoes 
talkin. Standin round and talkin. And he 
say you come right on.” Preacher Tom 
struck the air with his long arms as though 
fighting for breath. “They going be trou- 
ble, Prince. They is. He say you come right 
on.” 

“Who say come up there?” Albert said. 

“He say it.” 

“Speak clear, Preacher Tom,” Aunt 
Molly said. “Cam yo’self and speak clear.” 

“In the Holy Word, Prince, it Mister 
Mathis! Who furnish you yo groceries to 
make yo crop. Up at the sto. He shoutin 
round with his head in a fit, and his hands 
in a fit. Say he want to see you. Them 
white folks done heard what you aimin to 
do. And Mister Mathis say tell you beat 
it up to that sto. That man little, but the 
Lawd know he can sho get rage-i-fied.” 

Albert stood with his hands in his 
pockets, stood quietly, studying the 
ground. 

“We trade with that man,” Louella 
said. “You better go up there and tell him 
ain’t nothin to what he heard.” 

Albert shook his head. “In a little while 
I got to feed Mister Tittle’s mule.” 

Low voices rose from those in front of 
Albert. They did not believe they had 
ever seen a man who stood so calm in a 
moment of doubt, and they wished they 
might in some way comfort him. But they 
could do nothing. They chatted quietly 
behind their hands a while, and finally 
they began to disperse, moving away across 
the pasture in ones and twos, as they had 
gathered. They headed toward the store 
to wait, and they left him sitting on the 
porch with his boys at his side. 

“Mister Mathis such a little man,” Lou- 
ella said. 
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“T don’t know,” Albert said. Daniel had 
drawn a hopscotch figure in the hard dirt 
at the foot of the steps, and Albert’s 
thoughts leaped from square to square of 
the figure, and back again, without reach- 
ing any decision. 

“You don’t go up there, that man be 
down here,” Louella said. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Will you give me a nickel, Papa?” 
Daniel said. He climbed onto Albert’s 
knee. “I wanna pop.” 

“I going on,” Louella said. 

“T be on, Mama.” 

“You chillun come on,” Louella said. 

“I gonna stay with papa,” Cooter said. 

“I gonna stay with him, too,” Daniel 
said. 

“What you-all want to stay for? He 
just going feed that mule.” 

“We going help him,” Daniel said. 

“Better go on with Mama,” Albert said 
to Daniel. “I get up there, I buy you the 
soda pop.” 

“You get me the pop for sho, Papa?” 

“I sho get you one, I get up there.” 

Daniel ran across the yard after Lou- 
ella, who had walked on without looking 
back. 

“We feed that mule, then go up there,” 
Albert said. 

“Yessir, Papa.” 


THEY WALKED along the road side by side. 
Ahead of them, the people who had been 
at the tenant house squatted in front of 
the store in the shade of a sweetgum tree, 
where Old Reuben bent over the patient 
head of a customer who sat on a wooden 
block. Old Reuben brewed bad liquor in 
the woods at night, and on Saturdays he 
came to Longfield to cut hair and sell his 
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product. Those who sat about him now 
grew suddenly quiet, for they saw Albert 
coming toward them. Bottles of soda 
water grew warm unnoticed, and fin- 
gers failed to shell peanuts that had been 
bought from Aunt Maisie, who could al- 
ways be found about the store on Satur- 
day selling for a nickel cupfuls of roasted 
peanuts she took from a flour sack at her 
side. 

“E’nin, Uncle Reuben,” Albert said. 

“E’nin, Prince Albert.” Old Reuben 
pressed his gray head close against Albert’s 
chest and whispered up to him. “I heard 
the talkin. And I tell you what. Do you 
need anythin, I got a little bottle out there 
in the woods won’t cost you nothin. Not a 
red cent.” 

“Much-oblige, Uncle Reuben. I don’t 
guess I be needin none.” 

“Hey, Prince,” A. C. called. “You get 
ready, I be glad to help you with yo 
paintin.” 

“E’nin, you-all,” Albert said. 

“E’nin, Prince Albert.” 

“E’nin, Prince.” 

“E’nin.” 

Albert walked among them, and their 
faces, that had been watchful in silent 
repose, came to life in greeting. For a mo- 
ment sunshine sifting through the leaves 
of the tree fell across Albert’s face and he 
smiled to himself, for he understood the 
words that none of them spoke to him. 
But when he glanced toward the store 
their faces assumed the gravity which he 
felt grow upon his own. He lingered a 
moment more, standing very still, then 
turned away without saying a word. 

“Papa,” Daniel called. He ran across 
the gravel apron, packed hard as concrete, 
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that skirted the front of the store. “You 
gonna get me the pop?” 

“You hush bout that pop,” Louella said, 
coming up behind him. 

“Papa say he gonna...” 

“You hush!” Louella banged her ragged 
purse down on Daniel’s head. To Albert 
she said: “You be ticular how you talk to 
that man. You be careful what you say. 
You know he a man don’t take nothin 
from folks.” 

“Don’t you-all come in the sto,” Albert 
said, and moved on. 

“I wanna pop,” Daniel said. 

“I ain’t going tell you no mo hush bout 
that pop!” 

Albert was careful not to slam the 
screen door when he went into the store, 
where the air smelled of pickled pig-feet 
and new leather harness, and a dim walled- 
in light gave a feeling of coolness. He let 
his eyes travel to the rear of the store, 
where he heard voices rise up as though 
from a cave. He did not go on back to the 
voices, but paused midway down the long 
aisle, beside a counter that held a long 
narrow showcase full of candies: hard 
lemon pieces, butter fingers, peppermint 
sticks with their red and white stripes 
circling, green, red, and orange gumdrops 
coated with fine sugar; and silver bells in 
a box. 

Across the aisle from the candy case, on 
a table holding dishes and glassware, a 
black cat sat in a serving bowl. Beyond a 
stove that stood in the middle of the floor, 
around the cleared end of a square coun- 
ter, Mister Jay and Mister Dauber and 
Mister Dillard and Mister McKinley sat 
with their hands over their dominoes. But 
Albert saw they were not playing at their 
game now, but had half turned on their 
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seats and were watching him. Mister Rob- 
erts, who stood a little to one side, looked 
from Albert to the domino players, and 
said: 

“It’s this sort of thing puts my land 
idle.” 

The domino players made no reply, but 
did not appear to notice that Mister Rob- 
erts turned and strode up the aisle to the 
door. 

“E’nin, Mister Mathis,” Albert said. 

Mister Mathis dropped potatoes into a 
sack one by one, and after the front door 
slammed behind Mister Roberts the thump 
of potato against potato made the only 
sound in the store. As though urged into 
movement by the silence the black cat 
stirred slowly, rose from out of the serving 
bowl and leaped lightly across the aisle to 
the counter at Albert’s right. A covey of 
fat flies buzzed into the air and the cat 
began to nibble a round yellow cheese. 

“Scat!” Mister Mathis cried. He grabbed 
a butcher’s cleaver and lunged across the 
floor. 

The cat leaped onto the floor and scam- 
pered toward the back door. A lean white 
dog jumped from under a counter and 
dashed off in chase. 

Mister Mathis mopped at beads of mois- 
ture on his head as he went to a silver- 
coated cash register spotted with brown 
scars where the paint had flaked away. The 
little spots were the color of the birthmark 
on Mister Mathis’ neck. The birthmark 
was as large as an egg, and it extended 
downward from the lobe of Mister Math- 
is’ left ear. The merchant scratched at his 
ear just now and Albert saw the diamond 
ring Mister Mathis wore on the little fin- 
ger of his left hand. The diamond was the 
size of a pea and Mister Mathis had a way 
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of moving his hand that made the stone 
sparkle. 

“E’nin, Mister Mathis.” 

A smile came to Mister Mathis’ face. 
“Good evening, Albert.” 

Albert shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other, and leaned lightly against 
the counter, while from the corner of his 
eye he saw the domino players stand, near 
the stove, to stare at him. He waited for 
Mister Mathis to say something more, but 
the store owner had turned to look up the 
aisle, where a square of warm sunlight 
came in and lay across the floor like a patch 
of yellow cloth. 

“You want to see me, Mister Mathis?” 

Mister Mathis looked at Albert as 
though he just remembered that the other 
stood across from him. “Damn hot weath- 
er’s really here,” he said, and went to a 
long red icebox to move his hand about in 
cold water. ““What’d you like to drink, 
Albert? Strawberry, lemon, or orange?” 

“Sir?” 

“Strawberry, lemon, or orange?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Strawberry?” 

“Yessir.” 

Mister Mathis uncapped two bottles of 
strawberry soda and handed one to Al- 
bert. Albert looked at the men standing 
beside the stove, then back at Mister Math- 
is, and began to drink. 

“Much-oblige, Mister Mathis.” 

“Be better with some cheese, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Yessir, it sho would.” 

Mister Mathis took the butcher's cleav- 
er from the counter and turned to tke 
thick round cheese. He waved flies away 
with the hand which held the diamond 
ring and cut two big portions of the 
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cheese which he placed on a piece of brown 
wrapping paper with a handful of soda 
crackers he took from a tin box. 

“Help yourself.” 

“Nosir. I s’pose ...” 

“Go ahead and eat it.” 

“Yessir.” Albert began to eat. 

“Good, ain’t it?” 

“Yessir, Mister Mathis. It sho is.” 

“I know how you like cheese. You and 
Louella and your boys.” 

Albert nodded. “We love us cheese.” 

“You act pretty hungry.” 

Albert smiled a little. “Yessir. I been a 
little hungry.” 

“Look at that fool nigger eat,” Mister 
Jay said. 

Albert remembered that Mister Jay had 
at one time been constable. But he had 
fined everybody in sight for one thing or 
another and had not been elected to a sec- 
ond term. 

“You'll want groceries today if you’re 
that hungry,” Mister Mathis said. 

Albert did not know what to make of 
Mister Mathis’ behavior; he studied the 
other’s face. ““We out, Mister Mathis. And 
needin some things.” 

“I hear you did some estimating this 
afternoon. Down at your house on John 
Tittle’s place.” 

“Yessir. Yessir, we did. Mister Tittle 
told me I can paint that house, can I get 
the paint and do it by myself. I been savin 
some, till now I bout ready.” 

Mister Mathis’ face did not change. 
“That'll be the first white nigger’s house 
anywhere around here. You know that?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Tt will,” Mister Mathis said. His lower 
lip dropped a little. “If you get it painted. 
You want your groceries now?” 
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“T go ahead and get them now.” 

Albert followed Mister Mathis to a 
small wooden bin and looked at a side of 
lean salt meat which Mister Mathis placed 
on the counter. 

“Good meat,” Mister Mathis said. “How 
much are you going to need?” 

“We going need bout ten pound, Mis- 
ter Mathis.” 

The store owner placed the blade of a 
sharp knife along the briny edge of the 
meat. “About this much?” 

“A good bit mo’n that, Mister Mathis. 
Bout ten pound.” 

“Maybe this'll last you for a while.” 
Mister Mathis moved the knife back and 
quickly cut a piece of meat not half an 
inch thick. “I don’t get this good meat 
often.” He threw the thin cut of meat 
onto the scales. “That’s a full pound.” 

“That won’t hardly last us...” 

“Anything else?” Mister Mathis asked, 
and a faint smile came to his lips. 

“A sack of flour, and some sugar, and 
a can of lard...” 

“You’ve got a pound of meat. And 
that’s all you get. You understand that?” 

“Neds, 

“I’m cutting your credit off. Every cent 
of it! You can understand that, I guess?” 

“I makin that crop, Mister Mathis. And 
them chillun ...” 

“You don’t get another goddamn cent 


till you come to your senses. You'll change 
your mind about some things when you 
get hungry. Now get out.” 

Albert stood rooted to the floor, unable 
to bring himself to move. 

“I said get out!” 

Albert turned slowly. As he walked up 
the aisle he saw a queer smile pull at the 
corners of the little merchant’s mouth. 
Some laughter came from the men around 
the stove. 

“That cheese’ll be charged to you!” Mis- 
ter Mathis shouted. 

But Albert was already out the door. 
He did not look to right or left, but he 
felt a hundred solemn eyes searching his 
own when he crossed the gravel apron and 
stepped onto the dusty road. To his right 
the sun was the color of a carrot, and 
against the late afternoon sky the foliage 
of the sweetgum tree loomed up like a 
dark cloud rushing down at him. 

“Papa!” Daniel cried. “Where my pop?” 

Albert paused an instant. Behind him, 
close at his heels, he heard the patter of 
his son’s approaching footsteps. He stared 
down into the road and walked on. 

“Papa!” 

Albert’s steps quickened. He walked 
faster, and faster again. Then he began to 
run and his feet splattered quick clouds of 
dust into the air. 
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Slowly 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


The snow 
Upon all 
Is falling; 
One grows 
To know 
One is alone. 


The tree 
That reaches 
From the street, 
Slowly 
Reveals 
Its bones. 


Unto a room 
Removed 
At the end of love, 
The touches 
Continue 
To come. 


The snow 
U pon all 
Is falling; 
One grows 
To know 
One is alone. 


The tree 
That reaches 
From the street, 
Slowly 
Reveals 
Its bones. 
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Old Fort Richardson 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


THE CIviL WAR afforded the partly con- 
trolled Indians of Oklahoma an excellent 
opportunity to break out of bounds. They 
had always regarded the white settlers of 
Texas as their particular game and, dur- 
ing the absence of Federal troops and of a 
large proportion of able-bodied Texans as 
well, the chances for scalps were excellent. 
The Kiowas and the Comanches asked for 
no better occasion. If they could no longer 
obtain a significant number of horses and 
mules from the Texans, they were not at 
all opposed to wandering as far as Mexico 
to fill out their horse herds. 

As a consequence of all this R. B. Marcy 
observed even as late as 1872, as he passed 
through the North Texas area along a 
route he had previously explored, that the 
northern portion of the state contained 
no more than half as many whites as had 
lived there in 1860. This observation, it 
may be noted, was some years after the end 
of the Civil War and the attempted Re- 
construction, and at a time when troops 
were already strung across the northern 
defense line. 

The conditions Marcy noted were the 
fruits of defeat and impoverishment. Al- 
though the fact was not consciously ad- 
missible, Texas along with the rest of the 
Confederacy had taken a licking, and the 
victors were not particularly disposed to 
sympathize overmuch with the difficulties 
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of their recent enemies. Moreover, the at- 
titude was prevalent in Austin that per- 
haps a good many of the complaints from 
the frontier were exaggerated for the pur- 
poses of deflecting Union troops from their 
Reconstruction duties. 

There was, however, more than a local 
situation to deal with. Upon the election 
of Grant to the presidency, the General 
had entered into an agreement with the 
Quakers that the sect should staff all the 
Indian Agencies and that the government 
should undertake an over-all peace policy, 
which might be expected perhaps to yield 
as good a result as previous punitive meas- 
ures toward the Indians. General Sherman, 
now commanding general of the army, 
very readily went along with his former 
chief. In both their attitudes there may 
have been a desire to live down their rather 
violent reputations, but it seems equally 
likely that both men were decent, well- 
disposed gentlemen who hoped to avoid 
any more bloodshed. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that from a govern- 
mental standpoint a peace policy, if it were 
to work, would have meant a significant 
budgetary economy. 

Both the generals and the Quakers mis- 
calculated the probabilities. Perhaps if the 
Quakers had undertaken and managed the 
Indian policy of the United States from 
the beginning, peaceful solutions might 
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have been possible, as satisfactory as they 
had been in Pennsylvania. But by the time 
the sect entered the scene in the West, the 
Indians had already had too long an expe- 
rience of quite un-Quakerish white men to 
have much faith in anyone whose skin was 
white. But also the Indians to be dealt with 
were of a far different order from those 
William Penn treated with. The Indians 
penned in Oklahoma were mounted hunt- 
ers who had roamed through the middle 
half of this continent for at least a few 
centuries, following game as it migrated. 
They lacked knowledge of or desire for 
agriculture, and had long prided them- 
selves upon their internecine warfare. 

When it became apparent to people of 
such a character that their treatment 
henceforth was to be a gently paternal 
one, they quite naturally assumed that 
Washington had no particular objections 
to their depredations. The result was, for 
the frontiersmen, almost disastrous. Few 
people dared remain in the areas through 
which major Indian trails passed. 

As early as 1868 the army began to 
make some effort toward correction of the 
situation. During the war Fort Belknap 
had fallen into ruins, and its buildings 
could provide shelter for only a few 
squads at the most. If any semblance of 
protection were to be offered the outposts 
of American migration, it would be nec- 
essary to establish new garrisons to control 
the flow of Indian traffic southward. Forts 
Griffin and Richardson were the answers 
provided. These two posts, together with 
their small detached garrisons scattered 
strategically along the northwestern fron- 
tier, were expected to provide opposition 
to forays from the reservations around 
Fort Sill and also from the reservations of 
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the Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arapa- 
hoes in the western part of Oklahoma. 

In the precise phraseology of the mili- 
tary man the location of Fort Richardson 
is described in the Army and Navy Cour- 
ier. The fort was established November 
26, 1867, in Jack County, Texas, at 35° 
15” W. latitude and 21° 15’ N. longitude, 
on the south bank of Lost Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Trinity River. Flat-Top Moun- 
tain, a spur of the Wichita Range, was 20 
miles west-northwest, Fort Griffin 70 miles 
west, and Weatherford, the nearest settle- 
ment, 42/2 miles southwest. The buildings 
—probably as they were about 1870—are 
described as being of pickets (near-by 
timber was too small to be cut into boards) 
eleven feet long, sunk into two-foot 
trenches and chinked with adobe. Large 
rafter timbers were hauled from the Big 
Sandy, 38 miles east. There seem to have 
been nine barracks of picket construction, 
together with a quartermaster’s storehouse 
and a commissary which were built of 
sandstone. The construction of the head- 
quarters building is not described, but evi- 
dently it was also of stone, possibly having 
been finished at a later date than the orig- 
inal description. In addition, since this post 
was meant for cavalry, there were four 
stables two hundred by thirty-five feet in 
size. Water was hauled in wagons from 
the creek and there was a good post garden 
which furnished lima beans, sweet pota- 
toes, beets, tomatoes, and lettuce. The Dal- 
las and El Paso stage brought mail daily, 
while passenger coaches ran to Weather- 
ford each day. 

Since construction of many of the fron- 
tier posts was accomplished to a consider- 
able extent by military labor, the papers 
of the time contain repeated complaints 
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from settlers objecting to the use of troops 
to build houses for officers while the civil- 
ians and their families were under “daily” 
attack from the Indians. Things were in- 
deed pretty bad, for the Record of En- 
gagements with Hostile Indians for 1868 
has the following characteristic entries: 


January — 25 people killed, 9 scalped and 
14 children captured and carried away. 

February — 7 people killed, 50 horses and 
mules stolen, 5 children captured, of whom 
the Indians surrendered two. 

May —3 houses attacked, plundered and 
burned. 

June —1 person killed and 3 McElroy 
children captured and carried away. 

July — 4 people killed on the Brazos River. 


The pace was not unlike that of previous 
months which Governor Throckmorton 
summarized in August, 1867, when he re- 
ported that from the end of the Civil War 
to that date, 162 people had been killed, 
24 wounded, and 43 carried into captivity. 

From the soldier’s standpoint the pic- 
ture was little brighter. H. H. McConnell 
describes the early events around Jacks- 
boro that followed upon the detail of the 
6th Cavalry to frontier duty. His outfit 
left San Antonio the morning of Decem- 
ber 29, 1866. Many of the recruits, whom 
McConnell regarded as little better than 
criminals, had already deserted, and some 
of those remaining had not yet recovered 
from their Christmas celebrations. Their 
horses were unbroken, and the weather was 
rough as the command strung out along 
trails leading north. After sixteen days in 
travel they reached Jacksboro, possessed of 
but few horses, scant supplies and ammu- 
nition, and not enough saddles for the 
horses they had brought along. Within a 
few days the troops were put to work con- 
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structing picket houses around a “parade 
ground.” Shortly afterward, and before 
the troops had performed any military 
duties, it was decided that they should 
leave Jacksboro, whereupon two com- 
panies were sent to Buffalo Springs in Clay 
County and four companies to the remains 
of Fort Belknap. McConnell was with the 
Belknap detail and writes that their first 
duty was to undertake to repair the dilapi- 
dated pre-Civil War buildings at that old 
post. Once more the troops were chiefly 
engaged in construction duty, with the re- 
sult that many reported sick to avoid the 
heavy work, while others deserted. 

The first engagement with Indians oc- 
curred a little later when, the major por- 
tion of troops having gone out on a scout, 
Sergeant McConnell was left in charge of 
a small detail at Buffalo Springs. Promptly 
a band of Indians, who undoubtedly had 
been observing the departure of the main 
force, surrounded the work detail. McCon- 
nell led the troops to cover in the stock 
pen, and for two days and two nights they 
held the Indians at bay. On the third day 
the scouting force returned from Fort Bel- 
knap, where, so McConnell charges, the 
major in command had gone for a game 
of poker, and the siege was lifted. 

Not long after this episode it was de- 
cided by whoever makes such decisions 
that the troops should be pulled back to 
Jacksboro and that Fort Richardson 
should be reopened. Late in 1867 the 
troops were back where they had started 
earlier that year and were about ready to 
begin further construction. It was per- 
haps at about this time that a large band 
of Indians raided toward Jacksboro and 
besieged the troops and civilians in the 
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still uncompleted fort. Some say there 
were eight hundred Indians, but the army 
apparently has no record of so large an 
engagement in the area at that time. 

McConnell, who was on hand and in 
charge of construction, makes no note 
of any considerable fight immediately 
about Jacksboro, but describes enough 
confusion to warrant almost anyone’s 
thinking that a battle was going on. Dogs, 
he writes, swarmed all over the place, and 
every available holiday was so thoroughly 
celebrated that practically the whole gar- 
rison landed in the guardhouse. But in 
spite of interruption, hostile or alcoholic, 
things went along. During the summer 
and fall of 1868 there were over 150 
civilians, employed at three to five dollars 
per day, engaged in construction of new 
buildings, while McConnell states that 
about 160 soldiers at forty cents per day 
acted as their helpers. Neither group, com- 
ments the old sergeant, was notable for 
its industry. 

Military fumbling continued. Between 
the officers in the field and those at head- 
quarters in Washington there was much 
argument, and clouding the whole prob- 
lem there remained the peace policy which 
pretty thoroughly choked down any de- 
cisive eftort. Reconstruction, too, was still 
absorbing a considerable amount of mili- 
tary energy. For example, in 1869, though 
there were at that time 3,672 soldiers in 
the state, there were but 129 at Fort Con- 
cho, 234 at Fort Griffin, and 218 at Fort 
Richardson, with perhaps a few others 
scattered about in temporary bases. At 
least half of the effective force was en- 
gaged in policing the interior and making 
certain the ex-Rebels behaved themselves. 
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THE QUAKER POLICY was at least in part 
to blame for the ineffective operations of 
the late sixties and early seventies. Under 
their theory of procedure troops were to 
be stationed strategically to intercept and 
to chase back marauding bands, while 
others were to be posted near reservations 
in an effort to hold Indians on their lands. 
In terms of warfare neither objective was 
possible. But whatever the effect of the 
Quaker idea, it is also apparent that at this 
time few of the commandants and none 
of the line officers had had important ex- 
perience as Indian fighters. The best of 
the pre-Civil War line officers were al- 
ready retired or as former Confederate 
officers were disqualified. Most of the men 
in the field had learned such fighting as 
they knew in the Civil War; in conse- 
quence lines of communication, fixed 
posts, and limited scouting expeditions 
were uppermost in their minds, just as 
they had been in the minds of such peo- 
ple as Bragg, Lee, Johnston, and the others 
who had faced the same hit-and-run 
tactics before and who gradually had 
learned to use Indian methods when fight- 
ing Indians. 

One of the methods by which the army 
sought to compensate for its lack of num- 
bers and mobility was the establishment 
of small subposts which served to protect 
the immediate community where they 
were located and also provided readily 
mobilizable small units for pursuit. One 
of these was a subpost of Fort Richardson 
which took station at Greenville in Febru- 
ary, 1868. In turn this unit established 
sub-subposts at Sulphur Springs and Pilot 
Point, though these two small details were 
called back to Greenville after a few 
months. According to the Medical His- 
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tory of the Greenville subpost, there were 
but two deaths during the first year of 
operations—one from intestinal obstruc- 
tion and one accidental. It is evident from 
the surgeon’s record that these troops, 
while perhaps officially carried as frontier 
defense, had little effect on Indians. Their 
principal duty, he wrote, consisted of 
policing the premises, scouting for des- 
peradoes, and escorting trains. The garri- 
son experienced a considerable amount of 
illness (probably chiefly malaria), main- 
tained the peace in Greenville, and then 
closed the post and moved back to Fort 
Richardson in 1870. Similar experimental 
efforts came to about the same end. 
Throughout all this period and for the 
next two years the Kiowas up in Okla- 
homa were having a high time. Since they 
were now rated as a friendly tribe, it was 
only necessary for them to apply to the 
local Indian agent for any sort of protec- 
tion that might be useful. If a horse raid 
on some exposed ranch turned out well, 
the Indians had only to return to the res- 
ervation with their booty. If Texans came 
to the reservation and identified certain 
animals as theirs, the Kiowas merely re- 
ferred them to the agent, who in turn 
could do nothing about it. If they stole 
children on some other raid, it was with 
the confidence that they would receive a 
gratifying ransom. The agent at Fort Sill, 
Lawrie Tatum, as good a Quaker as one 
was apt to find, began to suspect his own 
tenets and to look a bit aside if the troops 
played rough. As atrocities piled up the 
officers on the frontier also began to chafe 
and to report with increasing frequency 
to General Reynolds at San Antonio that 
the situation was getting out of hand. 
Though Sherman had received a re- 
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port from one of his inspectors, who got 
as far as Waco, that all stories from the 
frontier were greatly exaggerated, the 
General set out early in 1871 to see for 
himself what the situation might be. After 
traveling from San Antonio to Fort Con- 
cho and then to Fort Griffin, he set out in 
a buckboard for Fort Richardson. Along 
the way he was met by an escort of cavalry 
which brought him into Jacksboro. In 
that town which, according to McCon- 
nell, was flourishing like a milkweed, a 
delegation of citizens presented the Gen- 
eral a bill of grievances, citing names and 
dates. Still unconvinced, Sherman went 
out to the post and went to bed. Hardly 
was he more than settled when he was 
awakened. A teamster named Brazeale 
had just wandered in, wounded and near 
exhaustion, with the story that the wagon 
train of which he was a member had been 
attacked along the Griffin-Richardson 
road and that seven of his associates had 
been killed and the wagon train burned. 

Sherman immediately sent Colonel R. 
S. MacKenzie, commanding officer of 
Richardson, to investigate the truth of 
the story. The account was fully con- 
firmed and a considerable number of hor- 
rifying details were added. MacKenzie 
then set out in pursuit of the marauding 
band of Indians, but heavy rains oblit- 
erated the trail and swelled the streams so 
that pursuit was slow and laborious. When 
MacKenzie’s troopers finally succeeded in 
reaching Fort Sill it was to find that Sa- 
tank, Satanta, and Big Tree were already 
in irons. They had reached Fort Sill reser- 
vation within a few days of the massacre 
at Salt Creek and had openly boasted to 
Tatum of their exploits. Tatum had car- 
ried the story to Grierson, commanding 
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at Fort Sill; he informed Sherman, just 
arrived at Sill. Under very dramatic and 
thoroughly dangerous conditions, General 
Sherman had in turn confronted the 
Kiowa war chiefs and calmly had them 
arrested and placed in the guardhouse. 

MacKenzie’s task resolved then merely 
into escorting the culprits back to Jacks- 
boro, where it was agreed they would have 
to stand trial as ordinary felons. Soon 
after their departure, Satank made an ef- 
fort to escape and was killed as he at- 
tempted to shoot his way free. Satanta 
and Big Tree, however, went along quietly 
and were imprisoned at Jacksboro. There 
in August they were tried for murder in 
the first degree. The courthouse was a 
one-room log structure; the jury con- 
sisted of cowboys, who wore their pistols. 
Judge Charles Soward presided and S. W. 
T. Lanham, the district attorney, prose- 
cuted the case. The court-appointed law- 
yers for the defense were Thomas Ball 
and Joseph Wolfolk of Weatherford. Al- 
though the greater part of the population 
of Jack County was on hand to see justice 
carried out whether inside or without the 
courthouse, the trial apparently was thor- 
oughly regular. Lanham delivered a clos- 
ing argument that is an opulent example 
of nineteenth-century legal oratory, the 
jury deliberated in one corner of the room 
for a few minutes and returned a verdict 
of guilty, and Judge Soward sentenced 
Satanta and Big Tree to death by hanging 
in the Huntsville State Penitentiary. Then 
the judge weakened the whole procedure 
by stating that in his opinion his court 
did not have jurisdiction over wards of 
the government. 


The trial was well covered by reporters 
for eastern papers, and it was a character- 
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istic job they did. Hardly had the news 
appeared in the East than a very noisy 
group of citizens began protests to Wash- 
ington. Grant’s mail was so heavy and so 
impressive that he felt the need to ask 
Governor Davis to commute the sentences 
to life imprisonment. This request Davis, 
who seems to have understood the law as 
well as the politics involved, managed to 
carry out without getting himself shot. 
The sudden imprisonment of their 
toughest war chiefs temporarily paralyzed 
the Kiowas, and for nearly a year the fron- 
tier was remarkably free of depredations. 
Toward the end of that time, however, 
the Indians became restless. After all, 
they pointed out, Satanta and Big Tree 
were probably dead, and even if they 
weren't, their people couldn’t remain on 
the reservation indefinitely. Upon the de- 
velopment of this attitude, the authorities 


* agreed to bring certain of the remaining 


Kiowa chiefs to St. Louis where they might 
see Satanta and Big Tree, who were to be 
carried there on parole. The scheme 
worked out fairly well for a short time, 
but again the Kiowas grew restive. This 
time, they argued, they couldn’t be quiet 
in their tents unless their chiefs were re- 
turned to them. If only Satanta and Big 
Tree would come back, all the Kiowas 
would be content. 

Again telegrams flew back and forth 
between Austin and Washington, in this 
case the more anguished because Davis 
expected to run for re-election, and even 
Reconstruction devices might not suffice 
if he released the chiefs. Grant persuaded 
him, however, to go to Fort Sill with his 
prisoners and to hold a conference with 
the Kiowa chiefs there. After much dick- 
ering back and forth, Davis emerged with 
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a set of guarantees which he felt were 
adequate to save his political neck and 
which he may éven have thought would 
provide adequate protection to the fron- 
tier. Davis returned to Austin and Big 
Tree and Satanta remained behind on pa- 
role. 

Through these various efforts the Ki- 
owas came finally to cease any large-scale 
depredations. But hardly had the Kiowas 
finally settled down—except, that is, for 
numerous small bands of young men who 
went out now and then pour le sport— 
than trouble with Comanches increased. 
These Indians who roamed the western 
parts of Oklahoma, the plains of Texas, 
and portions of New Mexico had no appe- 
tite for reservation life, and while some 
of their chiefs were on the whole in favor 
of settling down, the general attitude was 
that it was a lot better to be out than to 
be in. Of course, to an Indian being out 
meant having a fight now and then and 
doing a little horse-stealing as the oppor- 
tunity offered. Indeed, in the years 1872- 
73—when Hatch at Concho and Mac- 
Kenzie at Fort Richardson are quoted as 
saying that things were worse than they 
had ever been—the main disturbances 
arose either from small revenge parties of 
young Kiowas or from Comanche incur- 
sions. MacKenzie’s first contact with Co- 
manches seems to have been in 1871 when, 
on a scout out from Fort Richardson, he 
made camp one night at a butte called 
Mount Blanco. During the night a band 
of Quohadas under Quanah rode through 
his camp and stampeded all his horses. 
The next morning MacKenzie nearly lost 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Carter, when 
that officer with a few soldiers set out to 
follow the Comanches and suddenly found 


themselves facing a band of several hun- 
dred braves. Carter managed to extricate 
himself and all but one of his men, but 
MacKenzie was generally unhappy about 
his results on that scout. True, he had run 
the Comanches out, but he was humiliated 
that they had evaded the crippling blow 
he wished to strike. Carter says that he 
was in a very bad humor for a number of 
days. Later, in 1872, on another scout 
from Fort Richardson, MacKenzie came 
across a large village of Comanches camp- 
ing along the North Fork of Red River. 
On this occasion, by pushing his men 
steadily forward without much regard for 
either animals or riders, he was able to 
take the camp by surprise and completely 
devastate it, as well as to capture a large 
number of Indian women and children. 
Although the escaped warriors were able 
to stampede the captured remuda during 
the night, the blow MacKenzie dealt was 
a severe one and the Comanches began 
coming in to take up reservation life. 
Thereafter Indian fighting in the area 
about Fort Richardson gradually dimin- 
ished. The large combined operations out 
of Forts Concho and Griffin served fur- 
ther to drive in recalcitrant groups. Some- 
time toward the end of 1872, MacKenzie 
and his white 6th Cavalry companies were 
transferred to Fort Concho; the replace- 
ments at Fort Richardson consisted mostly 
of colored troops. It is along about this 
time that the first entries in the Medical 
History of that post are found. The en- 
tries deal largely with the state of sanita- 
tion—very unsatisfactory—and the health 
of the men: not too bad, if the adjutant 
will agree to buy vegetables to keep them 
from having scurvy. In 1874 the surgeon 
refers generally to the prevalent illnesses, 
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none of which seems to have been very 
interesting; to the state of the guardhouse 
—dark, dirty, and unventilated; and to 
the cleanliness of the men—nonexistent, 
because no provisions had been made for 
baths and such niceties. During this 
year also the military telegraph line was 
brought into Fort Richardson and a year 
iater completed into Fort Sill. 

In the chronicles of. the post surgeon 
1875 seems to have been a somewhat more 
lively year, thanks to a trumpeter who 
got drunk, fell in a creek, and drowned. 
The surgeon was also happy to report that 
construction of a new deadhouse got under 
way. In May of this year the surgeon 
seems to have been somewhat atrabilious 
himself, for with quite unmilitary sar- 
casm he makes the entry that if the officers 
doubt his reports about the state of sani- 
tation, they should forego their post- 
reveille nap and make an inspection tour 
with him. Then, still in his nasty mood, 


Restduum 


O let the summer palace rot, 


he suggests that the health of the men 
might be improved if reveille were set 
later to permit sufficient sleep. 

By this time the Indians had all been 
pretty well driven onto their reservations, 
and significant operations were at an end. 
Slowly the barracks at Fort Richardson 
began to decay. The garrison grew smaller 
as the town increased in size. The parade 
ground was kept clear as long as there 
were troops about, but in May of 1878 
the army surrendered the place to weeds 
and Johnson grass and marched away. 

Slowly the picket huts fell down and 
gradually townsmen made off with 
straight timbers for their own structures, 
and with warped and twisted ones for 
their fires. Even many of the sandstone 
buildings fell. In the thirties the headquar- 
ters building was reconstructed, and now 
it stands looking easterly across an empty 
parade ground. 
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And vines wedge their pale tendrils 
Through the broken lattice doors. 

Invite the sodden floors to breed white slugs, 
And diligent termites feed upon the sagging walls, 
Till mercifully the winter winds bring down 
The fragile tracery of this house of lath. 
Only the mind should contemplate, 
Imagination build such delicate structures 
As we dared in summer madness to erect. 

Let it drift silently away in dust 

As boys blow dandelion puffs from off 

Their fresh young palms, and crush 


The stalks beneath their heedless feet. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Those Pejorative Quotation Marks 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


"A SPECTER is haunting our English grammar. 
It is neither so divisive as a split infinitive nor 
so self-reliant as a dangling participle; neither 
so evasive as the indefinite reference nor so 
casual as the incomplete sentence; neither is 
it so candid as the misspelled word nor so mal- 
adjusted as the misplaced comma. All these we 
can face with equanimity if with distaste. 
They represent minor infractions of the grand 
rules of the game, petty violations of the gram- 
matical corpus juris which, while placing un- 
conscionable burdens upon the linguistic traf- 
fic cops, are not calculated to subvert the 
mighty grammatical status quo whose founda- 
tions are sunk so deeply into the past. What 
we have to do with today is far more unset- 
tling. And it comes from a totally unexpected 
source: the lowly quotation mark. Having 
struck off the chains imposed by generations 
of schoolmasters, the once humble quotation 
mark is now riding high on the wave of the 
future into uncharted and treacherous waters. 

In a more placid age, the quotation mark 
accepted its respectable if modest position in 
the hierarchy of punctuational values without 
dissent. Its bounds were carefully circum- 
scribed and it was considered a useful, even 
valuable, if somewhat inferior member of the 
grammatical community. Far above it stood 
the period, the most stable element in the com- 
munity, the aristocrat, as it were, before whom 
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all sentences bowed in the end. Our gram- 
marians—those wise, just, and unmerciful law- 
givers—originally assumed, somewhat opti- 
mistically, as we now know, that all sentences 
had to end somewhere and that the period 
could best perform the relatively light, though 
indispensable task of stopping the flow of 
words. Furthermore, it was rather piously 
hoped (this was before Faulkner) that the pres- 
ence of a stabilizing factor like the period in 
the grammatical community would act as a 
constant reminder to sentences showing signs 
of getting out of hand and running on indef- 
initely into the future that all good things, in 
the last analysis, must come to an end. 

The comma was clearly petty bourgeois. 
More flexible than the period, more apt, too, 
to be misplaced—alienated—it functioned as 
the entrepreneur of the business of getting 
something said, organizing and directing the 
words and clauses of the sentence, bringing 
order out of chaos when this was deemed de- 
sirable, sorting out meanings where their ex- 
istence was (and sometimes when it was not) 
established, mediating between phrases, and 
rushing into the breach whenever the haughty 
period shirked its duties. Socially mobile— 
something of a gadabout, in fact—the comma 
was likely to turn up anywhere, unlike the 
more conservative period. Unquestionably mid- 
dle-class, with its insistence on disciplining 
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delinquent elements in the sentence, the comma 
was always the first to be attacked by high- 
brows from the outside—by the Gertrude 
Steins who, though they scarcely loved the 
aristocratic period, had an undisguised con- 
tempt for the period’s diligent little colleague. 

But the threat of which we speak is neither 
an attack on the aristocratic period nor an at- 
tempt to overthrow the middle-class comma. 
In no sense is it an effort to expropriate the 
functions of these two grammatical classes. 
It is not even a protest against colon-ial or 
semicolon-ial aspects of linguistic policy. It 
is rather an attempt by the hitherto law-abid- 
ing, even apathetic, quotation mark to strike 
out on its own, to blaze new trails, to seek out 
new roles in the grammatical community 
never dreamed of in the philosophy of its punc- 
tuational fellows. Long submerged as a kind 
of lumpen-proletariat of the system, perform- 
ing its assigned tasks with mechanical indif- 
ference since time out of mind, the quotation 
mark has suddenly become self-conscious, ac- 
tivist, unruly. It has begun to intrude itself 
into situations where it plainly does not belong. 
It has begun to manipulate data which are ob- 
viously none of its business. There is no telling 
where it will all end. We are not likely to see 
grammatical peace in our time. 

We can perhaps best see what is taking place 
before our very eyes by recalling for a moment 
one of the traditional functions of the lowly 
quotation mark. Time was when the quota- 
tion mark was reasonably well satisfied, along 
with its other duties, with its exclusive mo- 
nopoly over situations involving direct dis- 
course, as, for example, in the case cited below: 


“How are you?” she asked the editor of a 
liberal news magazine with a smile playing 
about her lips. 


Here, the function of the quotation marks is 
quite obvious: in the phrase, how are you, they 
have the first and last say, as it were. They 


reign supreme over this area of the sentence, 
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punctuationally speaking. Even the question 
mark, a flighty and somewhat dubious mem- 
ber of the community at best, has to yield in 
the end, albeit grudgingly, to the quotation 
mark. The period waits patiently until the quo- 
tation marks are finished with their work be- 
fore it takes over. With the discipline imposed 
upon the health-query by the quotation marks, 
the total situation comes off rather well. There 
are no misunderstandings, no one’s feelings are 
likely to be hurt, and, more important, the 
quotation marks have accepted things pretty 
much as they are without interjecting any 
gratuitous remarks of their own onto the scene. 
The picture is thus crystal clear. There is a 
woman. She is smiling. She is inquiring about 
the health of an editor of a liberal magazine. 
That is all we know and, as far as the quota- 
tion marks are concerned, that is enough. They 
know their place. They have performed their 
historic role without protest; they are com- 
pletely indifferent as to the larger aspects of 
the situation. What the woman looks like, 
whether she is sincere, how broad her smile, 
what the man she is quizzing is like—about 
none of these things do the quotation marks 
care. They take things as they find them with 
complete disinterest. They have no value- 
judgments to make. They haven’t the slightest 
desire to manipulate the situation. They are 
old-style political indifferents. Put crudely, 
they just don’t give a damn. 

That is, they didn’t until recently. Then 
came the new birth of freedom, the great 
awakening, the coming of age. Somewhat to 
their own surprise, they suddenly discovered 
that they, too, could be socially mobile like the 
middle-class comma; they, too, could burst 
the bounds set for them by ancient custom 
and usage and get away with it. What is more, 
at the same time they discovered that through 
skilful use of their new-won freedom they 
could project their own subjective judgments 
into a variety of situations in ways that their 
punctuational brethren were simply incapable 
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of. The sentence, they learned, could be made 
to bow to them, abjectly, as it turned out, 
before it yielded in the end to the period. In 
addition, they learned that they could manipu- 
late situations—transvaluate all values—in 
such a way that the original stream of words 
was almost unrecognizable when it was de- 
livered to the period for polishing off. Not sur- 
prisingly, they began to take over. In the ex- 
ample given above, they were no longer con- 
tent simply to restrict their activities to the 
matter of direct discourse—a tiresome routine 
in any case. They began, tentatively at first, 
then with verve and vigor, to move in on other 
sections of the sentence, where they did not 
belong, to see what they could do. For example: 


“How are you?” she asked the editor of a 
liberal news magazine with a “smile” playing 
about her lips. 


Here, by pouncing on the woman’s smile, the 
quotation marks have inserted an element of 
doubt into the over-all situation. We no longer 
know whether the woman is smiling. We still 
know, to be sure, that she is asking the editor 
about his health, but we are uncertain as to 
the expression on her face. The situation now 
seems to be that the woman is posing her ques- 
tion with a so-called smile; she is smiling, if 
you call ¢hat a smile. In other words, she isn’t 
smiling at all; she is probably sneering, al- 
though hypocritically trying to cover up her 
real feelings with a smile. She is no longer sin- 
cere. She really doesn’t care about the editor’s 
health. The situation has been altered beyond 
repair. We are not even sure if we care for her 
any more, 

But this is too easy. The situation offers even 
more tempting possibilities. The quotation 
marks try again: 


“How are you?” she asked the “editor” of a 
liberal news magazine, etc. 


At this point, we no longer know whether the 
man whose health is her concern is actually an 
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editor or not. He probably just thinks he is— 
hence, “editor.” At most, he is probably a 
poor excuse for one. The lady’s question is 
doubtless malicious. Possibly she wants the job 
herseif. We're still not sure about that smile. 

The quotation marks have another go at it: 


“How are you?” she asked the editor of a 


“liberal” news magazine, etc. 


Yes, he is really an editor after all. But what 
kind of magazine is this anyway? Certainly 
not a liberal magazine. It is merely a “liberal,” 
i.e., self-styled but not truly liberal, magazine. 
The quotation marks are disparaging. The 
magazine is obviously illiberal. No doubt the 
magazine considers itself liberal; but we know 
better. It is deceiving itself. It probably pro- 
fesses a liberal creed, trumpets its liberalism, 
but fails to live up to it. Moreover, the editor 
is intellectually dishonest, a fool or a knave. 
We're not going to read that magazine. Surely 
the woman can have no more than a negative 
interest in the editor’s health. 

Thus the malicious quotation marks con- 
tinue their mischievous carryings-on. Whether 
they decide to change the expression on the 
woman’s face, call the man’s profession in 
question, criticize his political outlook, as noted 
above, or whether they choose to cast asper- 
sions on the content of the magazine (“news” 
magazine) or, indeed, to dismiss the entire pub- 
lication itself with contempt (news “mag- 
azine”), it is all the same. At any one of five 
places they can inject a sour note into the har- 
monious scene originally depicted; they have 
become quite uncontrollably pejorative. 

Lest the reader think we have conjured up a 
completely fanciful situation in the case an- 
alyzed above, let us pause for a moment to 
examine actual instances of pejoration via quo- 
tation marks at work in contemporary jour- 
nalism: 

A recent book review refers to the “facts” 
(i.e., falsehoods) presented in a volume under 
consideration. 
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A columnist comments on the “experts” 
(i.e., amateurs, if not worse) formerly con- 
nected with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
In the same fashion, another writer refers to 
the “objective” (i.e., slanted) books published 
under the auspices of that organization. 

An editorial at the time of our national party 
conventions takes note of the “extemporane- 
ous” (i.e., carefully prepared in advance) re- 
marks of some of the speakers. 

A Democratic publication speaks of the 
“dynamic” (i.c., anything but dynamic) policy 
of the Republican party. 

A critic of congressional reductions in ap- 
propriations for foreign aid and defense says 
that Congress has become “economy’’-mad 
(i.e., wasteful, uneconomical in the jong run). 

An editorial in our most widely circulating 
daily newspaper encapsulates the word liberal 
in quotes eleven times before it has finally 
vented all its wrath against people whose views 
it does not share. 

Alan Barth, Washington Post correspond- 
ent, declares frankly that “it is scarcely pos- 
sible to use the term ‘loyalty’ save in quotation 
marks... when it has come to be little more 
than a synonym, in popular parlance, for po- 
litical orthodoxy.” 

Elmer Davis, in a recent article for Harper’s, 
suggests that the next war—if, unhappily, it 
comes—will be fought between peace-loving 
and “‘peace-loving” nations, with each side at- 
tributing the quotation marks to the other. 


All of this we might pass over with little 
concern were it not for the frightening pros- 
pects it opens up for us in the future. Are 
there not definite dangers that punctuational 
pejoration of this type will get completely out 
of hand? Furthermore, since we can never hear 
the querulous little interpolations of the pejor- 
ative quotation marks—they have to be seen 
to be believed—can we ever be sure any 
more of anything that is being said to us? 
Might there not always be more there than 
meets the ear? Suppose you, for example, a 
budding author, think you have been compli- 
mented by a friend on the originality of your 
first book. How can you be absolutely certain, 
after thinking it over, that what your friend 
actually said was not: 
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I just finished reading your “book.” Quite 


an “original” piece of “writing.” 


The prospects for public speaking are even 
more horrendous. Suppose that Mr. Marks, who 
has never been on particularly good terms with 
you, is forced by political exigencies to intro- 
duce you at a banquet in connection with your 
mayoralty campaign. He does a good job; he 
says amazingly nice things about you—so you 
think. You are a little surprised, but gratified 
that he has been so fulsome in his praise. Then, 
quite by accident, you chance upon a copy of 
his introductory address after the banquet: 


The “man” whom I should like to present 
to you this evening has a “reputation” which 
is known all over the city. We are all familiar 
with his “enlightened” outlook, his painstaking 
“efforts” as alderman to promote “efficient” 
government, his “honesty,” his “selfless” devo- 
tion to his “work,” his towering “intellect,” 
his “liberal” views. His past “‘achievements” 
can only inspire “confidence.” He has an open 
“mind.” Furthermore, his “character”— 


At this point you break off. The quotation 
marks have run amok. You have been ridiculed, 
sneered at, insulted, stabbed in the back. What 
if others see the copy of his address? What if 
the thing ever gets into print? Is hearing be- 
lieving, any more? 

Personally, I find pejorative quotation marks 
extremely distasteful. Really, they should be 
neither seen nor heard. Quotation marks should 
be put back into their proper places. At that, 
I’m not sure that we can ever have full con- 
fidence in them again. When you come right 
down to it, the comma—conscientious, tol- 
erant, a good mixer—was always infinitely pre- 
ferable, even back in the “good”—careful, 
now!—good old days. For all its vagaries, it 
was always essentially innocuous. What did 
Gertrude Stein have against the busy little fel- 
low anyway? 
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Mr. Hemingway's Truly Tragic Bones 


W.M. FROHOCK 


AS EVERYONE KNOWS by now, Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s new 27,000-word story is about an 
old fisherman named Santiago who has run 
through his luck and gone eighty-four days 
without catching a fish. On the eighty-fifth 
day he ties into the largest blue marlin that 
you, he, I, or Hemingway has ever seen. There 
follows an epic Nantucket sleigh-ride in slow 
motion with the old man on one end of the 
line and the great fish on the other, and no 
telling whether the man has caught the fish 
or the fish the man. More than two days the 
fish tows the man and his little skiff out into 
the Gulf Stream away from Cuba before 
finally the creature weakens and starts cir- 
cling. Then the fisherman can bring him in, 
kill him, and lash him to the side of the skiff, 
and they can start for home. But the fish has 
towed the old man too far from land, and the 
sharks come. Old Santiago fights them off, 
but they keep coming, after his harpoon and 
knife are gone; nothing is left of the lovely 
fish but a head and tail and naked backbone. 
Santiago comes ashore as poor as he went out, 
and as tired as a man can be without dying 
of it. And that is all there is to the story, ex- 
cept for a turn of Hemingway’s irony at the 
very end, when a tourist mistakes the remains 
of the giant marlin for the skeleton of a shark. 

If it is true, as Hemingway has always 
claimed, that a writer writes “truly” only 
about what he knows well, we have the rea- 
son right here why The Old Man and the Sea‘ 
is such superior stuff. The central character 


"Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, $2.50. 
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is the Old Champ; Santiago is not the man 
he was when he fought the big Negro in the 
“hand game” and beat him in a twenty-four- 
hour match; he has everything he has always 
had except the strength, which is the one 
thing whose absence makes the contest with 
the fish so unequal. Hemingway was study- 
ing this type as long ago as “Fifty Grand” 
and “The Undefeated” and as recently as 
Across the River and into the Trees. More- 
over, being Cuban, the hero is a sort of 
Spaniard, and Hemingway has studied Span- 
iards for many years. He is also one of those 
simple, uneducated, unpretentious, untalka- 
tive, poor men of whom Hemingway has 
always been particularly fond. The locale is 
the Gulf Stream, off Cuba, where Hemingway 
has fished for everything from mackerel to 
submarines, and the action is built around a 
type of game fishing on which Hemingway is 
more than merely a competent authority. Out 
of such familiar stuff he has fashioned a piece 
of writing which is as effective, all in all, 
as anything he has ever done. 

I have had no luck finding a name for this 
kind of writing. To call the piece a novel is 
a confusion of terms. It comes closer to being 
a poem, and because its principal themes are 
human endurance and the defeat of human 
endurance, the poem is tragic. It follows the 
standard outlines of classical tragedy; there 
is a first struggle that the hero seerns to stand 
a chance of winning (the fight with the mar- 
lin); then comes the realization that what 
seemed to be the whole conflict was only the 
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first round (the fish must be taken back to 
land) and now that we see what the whole 
conflict really is, the hero turns out to be up 
against an invincible opponent; so we watch 
the rest of the hero’s vicissitudes (the sharks) 
knowing that he must inevitably lose, yet 
admiring and respecting him in his defeat. 

The Old Man is also a tragedy in the sense 
that what defeats Santiago is his being hu- 
man. It is human to grow old and not have 
the strength one once had, and human not 
to be able to cope with all the forces that 
nature can muster out of the Gulf Stream. 
A man can do only so much; after he has 
done that he must lose, because he is a man 
and not more than a man. Even though one 
defeats and kills the great fish, the sharks 
always come. It would be prudent to concede 
the struggle, but one gains stature and be- 
comes admirable to the degree that one is not 
prudent and does not concede, but rather 
refuses to recognize the limitations of being 
human. Santiago refuses — and the reader puts 
down the book with a feeling of pride in 
belonging to the same race as the old Cuban. 

The above facts can be checked with any- 
one who has had his hair cut since September 
1, 1952, on which date Life put this tragic 
poem on the subject of human endurance be- 
side the Police Gazette on the reading tables 
of the barbershops of America. There was a 
somewhat sad-faced, cow-eyed, and rather 
shaggy picture of Hemingway on the cover, 
posed against a little Cuban harbor full of fish- 
ing boats. There was also an editorial piece in 
which Life patted its own back, patronized 
Hemingway (“like an old umpire still calling 
them as he sees them”), and told the literary 
critics (“our literary barflies’ animated en- 
tirely by cheap jealousy of Hemingway’s suc- 
cess) where to get off. 

Life had apparently sent The Old Man all 
over the map in advance, even disturbing the 


old age of Somerset Maugham, to make sure 
of not buying shoddy goods. Assurance had 
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been forthcoming. With assurance came ar- 
rogance. 

That so fine a piece of writing should be 
made available on such a scale is a good 
thing. It is good, too, that a writer should be 
so well paid for good work as, according to 
the papers, Hemingway was. It is even good 
that every so often literary critics should be 
reminded that theirs is a humble and even a 
parasitical trade. But I doubt that it is good 
for the reminder to come from one of the 
omnicompetents of Mr. Henry Luce’s plush 
Grub Street. Some of the critics who have 
always felt a very limited enthusiasm for 
Hemingway's work are men whose professional 
integrity is clearly evident in everything they 
write. (One of them, Alfred Kazin, was inci- 
dentally at one time a valued Luce employee. ) 
Surely such men do not deserve the imputa- 
tion that they are too jealous to admit excel- 
lence where they see it. Life’s editorial sim- 
ply was not up to the quality of its subject. 

Even so, the appearance of The Old Man 
and the Sea is an opportunity for critics to 
review what they have been saying about the 
writer who, with Faulkner, stands out as the 
best we have. One very common critical 
error, in particular, needs revision. Too many 
have been saying, for too long, that Hem- 
ingway’s characters are too simple and elemen- 
tary to be capable of any but the simplest 
and most elementary emotions. As if that set- 
tled anything! We owe it to ourselves to 
realize that while the emotions of the charac- 
ters are frequently elementary, those of the 
attentive reader are not elementary at all. The 
Old Man offers an excellent illustration of this. 
In his own eyes, old Santiago is nothing but 
a tough old man who needs to catch a big 
fish; for him to perceive himself as any sort 
of tragic figure would be the sheerest non- 
sense. But for us not to perceive him as such 
would be to fail to recognize the extremely 
complex emotions that build up in us as we 
read about him. And truly tragic emotion, 
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since it involves our complete awareness of 
our predicament as human beings and our 
whole understanding of life, is at the opposite 
pole from the primitive. 


ONE CRITIC who certainly has mot missed this 
point is Carlos Baker, whose Hemingway: The 
Writer as Artist? is both the first full-length 
book on Hemingway and the most minute 
critical analysis of an American writer’s art, 
within memory, to have appeared during the 
lifetime of the subject. Mr. Baker’s book has 
a hero as well as a subject; he combines a nice 
grasp of techniques with an incandescent faith 
in the abiding greatness of Hemingway’s work. 
And he believes that Hemingway’s superiority 
as a writer results directly from the double de- 
velopment in Hemingway’s work of a natural- 
istic devotion to telling the truth about exter- 
nal objects and the ability to discover, through 
the use of imaginative symbols, the emotional 
and thus poetic correlates. It is the fact that 
Hemingway's writing offers both “surface” 
and extensive “inward content,” he contends, 
which separates Hemingway from his imita- 
tors. 

Now Hemingway’s devotion to “writing 
truly” has been expounded by every serious 
critic who has written about him, but it has 
taken us much longer to see the importance 
of his use of symbols, perhaps because the 
writing offers such a pleasant and compara- 
tively complete experience even to readers who 
do not know or care that the symbols exist. 
Mr. Baker reveals an imaginative symbolic 
structure which grows richer from book to 
book, developing principally around emotional 
polarities such as “Mountain and Plain.” (Life 
is good and man is happy on the Mountain, 
not so good and not so happy on the Plain.) 
This perception permits him to explain the 
emotional and poetic richness of A Farewell to 
Arms, for example, as it has not been explained 
before. You can enjoy A Farewell and not be 


"Carlos Baker, Hemingway: The Writer as Artis?, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, $4.50. 
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aware of any such structure; once you are 
aware of it, your enjoyment doubles. 
Hemingway: The Writer as Artist is a very 
richly documented book. It brings together 
much more information about Hemingway 
than has been available to date. It follows him 
intently through the apprentice years in Paris 
— and dispels the myths of Hemingway’s debts 
to Gertrude Stein and Mark Twain. All of the 
novels and most of the stories are replaced in 
the context of circumstances in which they 
were written. Hemingway’s intentions for 
each piece are brought out in the light, and 
his guiding notions about the craft of writing 
are used to elucidate the more frequently mis- 
understood ones. Not every reader will have 
the patience to follow Mr. Baker through some 
of his more intricate developments — such as 
his explanation of the fallacies, pathetic, apa- 
thetic, and kinographic, that Hemingway had 
to avoid while learning his trade — but those 
who do will rise up and call him blessed. 
There will also be some to call him wrong- 
headed, or at least wrong. Mr. Baker’s reluct- 
ance to see the importance of violence in Hem- 
ingway’s work puts him in a curiously 
awkward position to explain the workings of 
an imagination which has always required the 
presence of bloodshed, and physical suffering, 
or at least the immediate potentialities of the 
same, to make it work — and whose heroes 
from Barnes to Cantwell and Santiago are lit- 
erally covered with scars. He also plays down 
the tone of frustration in The Sun Also Rises 
with considerable disregard for Jake Barnes’s 
injury — the physical one, I mean, which 
would have made Jake of no interest at all to 
Dr. Kinsey. And, perhaps because of his 
method, he obscures the difference between 
Hemingway at his best and Hemingway the 
rest of the time. Mr. Baker is one of those 
critics who feel that their job is to serve writer 
and public by the faithful explication of the 
works. This is certainly legitimate and laud- 
able, and he is quite consistent in holding that 
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his task is to explain and elucidate books like 
Death in the Afternoon and The Green Hills 
of Africa rather than follow the regular criti- 
cal practice of dismissing them. But his con- 
clusion, that not even Hemingway can im- 
part to nonfiction the tensions of fiction; over- 
looks the great number of things — the lack 
of freshness, the garrulity, the re-use of hack- 
neyed devices —that the nonfiction has in 
common with the fictions, like To Have and 
Have Not and Across the River and into the 
Trees, which do not quite come off. Mr. Baker 
has applied a quite necessary corrective to the 
too common critical disregard for such books, 
but the corrective itself is perhaps potent 
enough to cause the opposite distortion. 

But let me add that the exceptions one may 
take to Mr. Baker’s criticism involve only iso- 
lated judgments. Taken as a whole, his book 
has the great merit of leaving the reader con- 
vinced that Hemingway is an important 
writer who deserves treatment of such quality. 
And his elucidation of the emotional and sym- 
bolic elements is a permanent contribution to 
our understanding of a body of writing whose 
quality justifies the effort. 

So much the worse if Hemingway: The 
Writer as Artist gives aid and comfort to those 
who seem intent on reading The Old Man and 
the Sea as though it were nothing but a set of 
symbols. Mr. Baker cannot really be blamed; 
his book was, apparently, finished by the time 
The Old Man was in proof, and his only treat- 
ment of it is in a footnote. With its old and 
almost nameless man, its mighty fish, its frail 
boat, and its boundless ocean, the newest 
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Hemingway story was bound to become pabu- 
lum for the addicts of mobydickery anyhow. 

One interpretation on the market is that 
the fisherman is the artist — maybe the artist 
Hemingway — and that the great fish is the 
work of art, and the sharks the critics. Some- 
one will have to do better than this, or else 
show us a critic who was ever able to destroy 
a genuine work of art. The interpretation 
gives the critics credit for too much, and Hem- 
ingway has never been one to give them more 
than they deserved. 

The real significance of The Old Man is that 
Hemingway had it in him to do the story. It 
gives clear evidence that he has all his powers. 
We had been waiting for something of such 
quality from him since 1940. Across the River 
did not have that kind of quality, even though 
Mr. Baker makes it clear that there are certain 
qualities in this novel that most of us missed. 
We had all heard that when Hemingway wrote 
Across the River he put aside a longer and 
more ambitious novel to do it. Across the River 
made us despair for the novel left standing in 
manuscript. With The Old Man we can take 
hope again. The future, however dim it seemed 
until very recently, has begun to brighten. 
John O’Hara may have overstated the case 
when he referred to Hemingway as the finest 
manipulator of English since Shakespeare, 
but there is no contesting the fact that when 
Hemingway is right he is very good indeed. 
The Old Man and the Sea is all we need to prove 
that he can still be right, extremely right, and 
perhaps even righter than he has ever been 
before. 
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Western Scene 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XII 


and mixing with the blood of these poor ani- 
mals and freezing there. 

It was on one of these days that Lon Painter 
and I found a colt six or seven months old, 
just a bunch of long hair and skin and bones. 
His coat was a dirty-grayish color, with occa- 
sional small black spots scattered over his 
body, and his ears were jet black from the 
base to the tip. 

This is how we happened to find him. As 
we were coming to the edge of a tabieland we 
caught sight of a large gray wolf loping off 
below followed by a number of coyotes. I 
counted the coyotes and remarked to Painter 
that there were fourteen in all. He was riding 
a little ahead of me and could see over the rim. 

“They were after that colt, I guess,” said 
Painter, pointing below. 

I could now see a clump of aspens on the 
lower level. Among them I made out a poor 
little colt trying to get at the teats of a roan 
mare lying dead on the ice. 

As we drew near, a great many magpies 
rose up into the trees and then flew off in all 
directions. Dead horses were scattered about 
everywhere, some lying across others, some 
half kneeling, some wedged in between the 
trees almost upright, and some lying naturally 
as if asleep. All were frozen. Off a little to one 
side, a snow-white stallion with black spots on 
his body and jet-black ears lay with his head 
on his flank as if carved out of marble. His 
coloring told that he was the sire of the colt, 
now the only one left alive out of this band 
of twenty-six head. 

These dead horses were in a quaking aspen 
thicket covering possibly half an acre of 
ground. We supposed that they had taken 
refuge here when the blizzard first hit—the 
trees were in the lee of the rim above. After 
the snow froze over they were afraid to move 
out and all perished but the colt. Why the 
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wolves hadn’t got him was a mystery. They 
must have preferred live prey to the frozen 
carcasses round about, some of which they had 
partly eaten, evidently before the flesh became 
too hard and solid. 

Hemmed in by the blizzard and ice, the 
horses had stripped every bit of the bark off 
the aspens from the ground up as far as they 
could reach. They had gnawed into some so 
deeply that the wind had blown them over. 
The smaller branches of the fallen trees had 
been chewed down to stubs. The whole story 
was there among the aspens—the weeks of 
futile effort to survive the fury of the ele- 
ments, I like to think it was the intelligence 
of the beautiful stud that kept his band of 
mares and young horses in the shelter of the 
thicket and off the naked ice. 

Lon Painter, who was older that I was, 
thought the only thing to do was to kill the 
colt before the wolves did. Not for one mo- 
ment did I think of killing him or leaving him 
to the wolves. I had made up my mind to take 
him to the ranch or to stay the night with a 
big fire to scare the wolves away. Lon was a 
good man with a kind heart, but to him it 
seemed rather foolish to spend three or four 
hours in getting a dogie colt to the ranch. He 
said we might lose our jobs for wasting time. 
I needed the job all right, because the winter 
was far from being over and there would be 
no chance of finding another one before 
spring. 

I glanced around at the colt, who was still 
trying to get at the teats of his dead mother. 
That sight was enough for me. 

“Lon,” I said, “you may be right, but I’m 


going to risk it. I'll take all the blame on my- 
self. This colt is going to be saved.” 

“All right then,” he said, showing what he 
was made of; “we're taking this colt to the 


ranch come hell or high water. I’m ten years 
older than you and that makes me the boss, so 
if anybody gets blamed it will be Lon Painter 
and not you.” 
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We easily caught the colt, who was too 
weak to cause trouble. I made a hackamore in 
the end of my rope and placed it on his head; 
then I mounted my horse, took a few wraps 
around the saddle horn, and handed the other 
end to Lon on the other side of the colt. With 
the colt between us and the rope behind him 
we could help him along from the rear as well 
as lead him from the front. At first we traveled 
at a snail’s pace, but after about a mile the 
colt quit pulling back and moved along with 
our horses. It was three or four miles to the 
ranch, a long way for an animal ready to die 
of starvation. It took us several hours to get 
him to the barn and put him in a warm stall. 
As we unsaddled our horses and fed them, we 
wondered what we might give him. There was 
plenty of oats and hay, but we felt pretty sure 
that he wouldn’t know how to eat either one. 
Then we thought of a sack of bran and de- 
cided to try mixing it with water. 

Perhaps this might do for Snowbank—we 
had named him that on the way in, partly 
from his color and partly from the place 
where we found him. When we lit the lantern 
and the light shone in his face he was startled, 
but he drew back only half a step and then 
stood there with his head hanging down. I 
held his mouth open while Lon dipped up a 
handful of the mush and put it in. Snowbank 
didn’t chew or even try to swallow. I raised 
his head higher and Lon poured some of the 
water off the bran into his throat; now I dis- 
tinctly felt him swallow, one, two, three times. 
I turned his head loose and he sniffed at the 
pan Lon was holding. When Lon put it right 
under his nose he sniffed again and then began 
to suck up the water as fast as he could, but 
he didn’t know how to eat the bran. We mixed 
in more water and stirred it thoroughly, and 
again he drank it all off. Thinking that this 
and the warm stall would see him through the 
night, we went to the house to get our long- 
delayed supper, which was being kept for us 
in the closet of the big wood range. 
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Jim White, our boss, was a good man and 
his wife Ann was a splendid woman. They had 
a seven-year-old daughter, Jimmie Ann, named 
for both father and mother. I nicknamed her 
Doodlebug when she was about four; this was 
shortened to Doodle and it stuck. Today her 
grandchildren call her Granny Doodle. 

While we were eating, Jim asked us about 
our afternoon’s ride. We told him that we 
had not found any more of his cattle besides 
those we had brought in at noon, but we had 
found and destroyed some of his horses. Then 
I spoke of the frozen horses in the aspen clump 
and of the lone colt, the only survivor of 
twenty-six head. Lon was letting me do all 
the talking. Doodle had been inching closer 
all of the time and by now she was leaning her 
head on my shoulder. When I had told all I 
wanted to about the starving colt, Doodle 
asked a question. 

“Bill, do you think the wolves will get that 
little colt tonight?” 

Before I could answer, her father said, “Yes, 
honey, I’m afraid so.” 

Thinking it was now or never, I blurted 
out, “No, we brought him home and put him 
in the box stall in the barn.” 

Jim was sitting in an old rawhide-bottomed 
chair, leaning back against the wall. His feet 
and the chair hit the floor at the same time. 

“You did?” Jim exclaimed. “Get 
wraps. We are going to the barn.” 

Go to the barn we did, the family, Lon, I, 
and the other two hands that had been sitting 
in the kitchen with us. As I passed the stove 
I grabbed a kettle of warm water. 

With the aid of lanterns we looked Snow- 
bank over. Many were the exclamations of 
sympathy with the little animal who had lost 
his mother. 

“Poor little thing!” said Doodle. “I am glad 
you are here.” 


your 


We mixed more of the bran with the warm 
water and this time we had no trouble in get- 
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ting Snowbank to drink, but we didn’t let 
him have as much as he wanted. 

As we were leaving Snowbank, Jim White 
said, “Boys, I would have been disappointed 
in you if you had left that colt to the wolves.” 

Snowbank soon learned to eat bran and also 
oats and hay. It was not long until he began 
to pick up weight. With all of the attention 
that he had from us he became as gentle as 
could be. He followed Doodle wherever she 
went. 

The long winter, like everything else, finally 
passed. The real thaw came and all the snow 
and ice melted, soaking into the soil or running 
off in the streams. In no time at all the trees 
were budding, the grass was green, and wild 
roses were blooming in profusion on the hill- 
sides. 

Snowbank had shed his dirty grayish coat 
of hair and had put on a bright new coat of 
snow white that glistened in the sunlight. 
With a few small jet-black spots on his body 
and his jet-black ears he was marked distinc- 
tively and beautifully. 

I laid no special claim to him, though every- 
one spoke of him as “Bill’s colt.” By common 
consent he was mine. 

He was a year old now, and I had been 
thinking that if I had a light rider I would 
get him used to the saddle. One afternoon as 
I rode in a little early I saw him skimming 
across the prairie with Doodle on his back! 
Supposing that she had clambered onto him 
without intending to ride and that he was 
running away, I lit out to intercept the line 
of Snowbank’s run. Being mounted on one of 
the best horses on the ranch, I felt sure of 
catching a mere yearling. As I drew closer I 
decided to try to head the colt off from the 
timber along the creek and pick Doodle off 
his back on the run. I was coaxing the last 
ounce of speed out of my fast horse, but I soon 
saw that I was not going to catch Snowbank. 
Then I heard Doodle ring out a peal of laugh- 
ter. Snowbank slowed down and then trotted 


over to rub noses with my almost winded 
horse. 

I was so amazed that I could say nothing. 
There was neither saddle, bridle, halter, nor 
rope on the coit. Doodle rode along by my 
side, Indian fashion, guiding Snowbank with 
her knees. Perfectly in her control, he did 
everything that she wanted him to. 

Finally I got my wits back together. Look- 
ing down at the sprite on horseback, I said, 
“Wait till we get to the barn, young lady. I’m 
going to take you across my knee and make 
one of your dad’s spankings seem like play 
compared to mine.” 

Nothing more was said for some distance. 
Then Doodle asked in a low voice, “Are you 
very mad, Uncle Bill?” This was a name she 
had learned to call me whenever she wanted 
some special favor. 

“No,” I answered, “but you scared the day- 
lights out of me, and I don’t think I'll ever 
get over it. To tell the truth, I’ve been think- 
ing for some time of getting some boy to ride 
Snowbank just to get him used to the saddle 
before breaking him thoroughly when he’s two 
years old.” 

“You don’t need any old boy. Snowbank 
is perfectly gentle now. I’ve been riding him 
since May. He likes it and I like to ride him.” 

“So?” I could think of no other answer. 

This little girl had her way with Snowbank. 
Not only did she ride him as much as she 
wanted to, but she also taught him many 
tricks. He was a good scholar and had no dif- 
ficulty in learning to lie down and roll over. 
When he was three Doodle taught him to 
count out his age by pawing the ground. As 
long as he lived, though, he would never count 
more than three when asked how old he was, 
but when asked the age of some other horse he 
would sometimes go as high as twenty. 

I castrated him when he was three years old 
and in the fall turned him over to Lon Painter 
to train for cow work. Lon was the best horse 
trainer I have ever known. He kept Snowbank 
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two years and taught him everything that a 
good cow pony ought to know. I have ridden 
thousands of horses in my time, many of them 
very good, but the little colt that we saved 
from the cold and the wolves became by far 
the best horse | was ever mounted on. He could 
catch a wild steer before the steer could get 
a good start. In the roping pen he was per- 
fect. As a cutting horse he could cut a steer 
out of a herd and be back for another while 
some good horses were getting ready. He won 
every quarter and half mile race that he en- 
tered, and he ran in plenty of them. 

I had many opportunities to sell this won- 
derful horse, but I didn’t want to part with 
him and most of the buyers were men that I 
didn’t want to own him. One was an outlaw 
who hid out in the Jackson Hole country and 
needed a fast horse in his business. He offered 
me thirty twenty-dollar bills for Snowbank 
—six hundred dollars. That was a lot of money 
in those days and I needed it badly, but I 
wouldn’t have sold for twice as much. As he 
left he remarked that there were easier ways 
of getting horses than buying them anyway. 
After that we kept Snowbank locked in the 
barn every night for five months, This was 
hard on him, but he got his freedom back 
when we heard that the gentleman from Jack- 
son Hole had lost a shooting match with a city 
marshal. Once again Snowbank could lead the 
race against all comers across the prairie in the 
moonlight. 

Snowbank had developed into one of the 
most useful ranch horses in the Northwest. No 
day was too hard for him, no trip too long; 
he was always ready to do the best that any 
horse could do. There is no doubt that in per- 
formance and in blood he could claim kinship 
with the best of the Arabians and the mus- 
tangs, whose blood lines go back to old Spain. 

Twelve years had passed since Lon Painter 
and I had pulled a starving little colt over the 
ice and into Jim White’s barn. Although he 
was now going on thirteen he was in his 
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prime, responsive to every demand with no 
stiffness or slowing down. The girl who first 
rode him was a young lady now, as beautiful 
as the wild rose on the hillside. Doodle, whom 
I had known all her life, was going to be mar- 
ried to a boy from a neighboring ranch. | had 
known him also since he was two, and a finer 
man never threw booted foot over saddle 
leather. | it was who pulled the quills out of 
his hand when he thought a porcupine was a 
kitty. I taught him to ride, swim, and fire a 
rifle. He and Doodle were two of a kind—the 
world could produce none better. 

The wedding came on the morning of the 
first of June. They were a happy couple and 
they still are. Later in the day after most of 
the guests had left, I led Snowbank into the 
yard and put his halter into the hands of John 
and Doodle, who by this time had changed 
back into their everyday clothes. 

“Keep him as long as he lives,” I said, start- 
ing for the bunkhouse without waiting for a 
reply. 

“Hold on a minute!” cried John. 

Before | knew what had happened he threw 
me to the ground with a tackle around the 
knees and Doodle had a headlock on me. She 
was small and feminine, but she could rope 
and tie a thousand-pound steer as fast as any 
man on the range. There we three were, tus- 
sling on the ground just as we had done many 
a summer's evening in the yard after supper 
when they were kids. 

“Uncle Bill, you didn’t think you could get 
away from us so easy, did you?” asked Doodle 
after I had given up. “Snowbank is the best 
wedding present of all, and you know we'll 
take good care of him.” 

This was the way John and Doodle thanked 
me. 

Snowbank had in him many more useful 
years. Doodle and John’s three children learned 
to ride on him, At twenty-five his eyes began 


to grow dim and his hearing lost its sharpness. 


Not used for anything at all now, he was 
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turned into a small trap with plenty of ground 
feed in the trough at all times and access to a 
warm stall. 

In his twenty-sixth year I spent a few weeks 
with my friends. I arrived just as the family 
was sitting down to a hearty supper of hot 
lightbread, sizzling steaks of prime beef, baked 
potatoes, fresh butter, buttermilk, and cherry 
pie. During the meal I asked about Snowbank. 

“He’s as fat as a mole,” said Doodle, “but 
his sight and hearing have gotten pretty bad.” 

I said I would like to see him before we 
went to bed. 

“All right, I'll go with you,” said John. 

“And so will I,” said Doodle. Of course the 
three children came along too. 

The moon was shining bright, and not far 
from the house the snow-white horse could be 
seen grazing in the meadow. When we got to 
within about twenty feet of him, I called in 
a loud voice, “Snowbank!”” He quit grazing 
and looked about with eyes that saw little. I 
called again louder. This time he turned and 
walked up to me; then he put his head on my 
shoulder just as he had done the last time that 
I saw him more than ten years before. I thought 
that he might not know me, but I am certain 
that he did. 

He lived until the next year. Late in the 
summer they found him, lying naturally with 
his head on his side as if asleep and looking like 
a beautiful statue chiseled out of marble. When 
I was told of this, a memory came back to me 
of another white horse with a few black spots 
and jet-black ears, lying frozen on the ice so 
many years ago. 
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that make one feel the spirit of life on the 
range as no synthetic creation can. Here is a 
graphic history of a real and throbbing life 
that has all but passed away. 

Walter Prescott Webb 


THE PERVASIVE TEXAS IMAGE 


The Typical Texan: Biography of 
An American Myth 


BY JOSEPH LEACH 


Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas $5.00 


FOR A CENTURY and a quarter Texas has been 
in the news, and the attention of the world 
has repeatedly been drawn to the Texas per- 
sonality. To this day no other state has, in 
fact, contributed so distinct a personality to 
the popular imagination. It is to study the 
origins and development of that mythic image 
that Mr. Leach has written The Typical 
Texay. He knows, as many people have sus- 
pected, that the world has seen fit to generalize 
upon a few personal traits and physical types. 
What is more important, he realizes that the 
myth-making process mixes fact and fiction 
with careless abandon. The problem of his 
study, therefore, is not to conduct a muck- 
raking expedition against the untrue, but, as 
a dispassionate historian, to account for the 
processes which produced the actual results — 
results with which the whole world is familiar. 

The legendary or mythical Texan whose 
image must stand for eight million relatively 
individualistic citizens is essentially a simple 
mixture of traits. As Leach sees him, he is tall 
and lanky, clear-eyed and bronzed. He is 
notably chivalric toward women, but is never 
reluctant to fight where honor or integrity — 
or sport — is at stake, regardless of the odds. 
Though soft-spoken and mild-mannered at 
times, he has a fund of anecdote and homely 
metaphor which equips him to be a fantastic 
yarn spinner and boaster. Such he is in legend, 
at any rate, and Mr. Leach has ransacked pre- 
Civil War literature to prove his point, draw- 
ing especially on travel books, the drama, 
popular almanacs, novels, and pulp fiction, to 
say nothing of the recorded tall tale. 

As an example of his method, he points out 
that the frontier type which furnished the 
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popular idea of the “bold” Texan was not the 
southerner, which would have been histori- 
cally correct, but the Kentuckian —a term 
which was itself applied indiscriminately to 
persons from west of the Alleghenies. “Ken- 
tuckian” connoted rough vigor of the “half- 
horse half-alligator” variety, and evoked mem- 
ories of Daniel Boone, Mike Fink, and any- 
thing between. It was a term particularly 
applicable to the small part of the early Texas 
population who had emigrated to get beyond 
the reach of the law, and was equally useful 
in evoking the kind of gamecock courage that 
typified the defenders of the Alamo. Even 
Davy Crockett, who immortalized himself in 
that ill-fated battle, was spiritually trans- 
lated into a Kentuckian at the hands of the 
almanac-makers for a generation after his 
death. And it is in the image of the Ken- 
tuckian that the Texan is portrayed on the 
stage and in novel and tall tale. 

Although Mr. Leach does not develop the 
idea, it is apparent that the qualities he sin- 
gles out as constituting the Texan myth are 
not uniquely Texan, even in the period he 
has studied. The tall tale literature, for exam- 
ple, fathers many of Leach’s very stories on 
other frontiersmen from Arkansas to Ohio — 
as one would expect of an essentially oral 
genre — whether the anecdote concerns the 
amazing productivity of the land, the shrewd- 
ness of the people, frontier justice, or the 
ability to reckon with adversity in superlative 
understatement. Indeed, except for the Texas 
Rangers and the peculiarly individual traits 
of a Sam Houston, there are few elements in 
Leach’s Texan mythology which are not pri- 
marily of the frontier and only incidentally 
of Texas. 

A more important limitation of The T ypi- 
cal Texan is that it does not develop the cen- 
tral ideas beyond the Civil War. The reason 
is clear: in its original form as a dissertation, 
the study was thus restricted, and Mr. Leach 
has not seen fit to accept the demands of his 
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present title. It is true that the Western story, 
from dime novel to Grade B film, has con- 
tinued to trade on these ante bellum assump- 
tions, plus a few others that typify the arid 
West from Texas to Montana; Mr. Leach 
might have made an important contribution 
by showing how difficult it has been for the 
world-wide audience of the horse opera to 
distinguish between the apparent realism and 
the sheer romance of this deceptive genre. 

The Texas image of today has a few new 
features which also call for discussion, by 
someone far better qualified than a reviewer. 
Nowadays the image of the oilman has almost 
displaced that of the bushwhacker, and the 
same folk processes (abetted by a fervid na- 
tional press) have been operating to popu- 
larize the free-spending nouveau riche per- 
sonality, with money as his god, Neiman- 
Marcus his religion, and the 27% per cent 
depletion allowance his key to immortality. 
As usual in myth-making, disconcerting facts 
have been conveniently ignored: we are 
allowed to forget that the per capita income 
in Texas is less than the national average, 
and that many of the fortunate have been 
modest and public-spirited with their wealth. 
Meantime the myth goes merrily on, gather- 
ing unto itself all the lore associated with 
conspicuous getting and spending from time 
immemorial. 

Likewise the cult of bigness, already a 
phenomenon in frontier days, has had a per- 
sistent influence into our own time, for the 
concept of Texas as an empire — first of 
wasteland, then of cattle, then of oil, gas, 
and chemicals, and always of territory — has 
constantly stirred the popular imagination. 
Though witticisms on the subject have inev- 
itably grown threadbare, it is quite possible 
that this sense of spaciousness, psychological 
as well as physical, may be one of the strongest 
elements in the vaunted Texas patriotism. 

One particularly wishes that Mr. Leach 
had not neglected the influence of the Texas 
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myths on contemporary Texans. The curious 
zeal with which so many have tried to live 
up to a role shows that a familiar folk process 
has been reversed. For whereas the native 
traditionally had the advantage in gulling 
the greenhorn stranger, nowadays the native 
has himself become an unwitting victim in 
accepting a relatively counterfeit self-image 
not as a pleasant myth but as something to 
be taken seriously. The assumption of exag- 
gerated heartiness, and its counterpart, the 
latter-day assumption of cowboy regalia, con- 
stitute but a scratching of the surface in this 
regard. Here indeed is a most interesting prob- 
lem which the historian of manners and the 
sociologist might well try to illumine for us. 

Despite the shortcomings of The Typical 
Texan, which are faults of intention, not of 
insight, this book adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge of realities that might seem to defy logi- 
cal explanation. Mr. Leach has ranged widely 
in primary sources to establish the image that 
Texas made a century ago, and he has synthe- 
sized his findings admirably. Had the book 
faced the tangled and complex problems of 
more recent times, it might well have been 
the last word on the subject — that is, until 
another series of dynamic changes gives rise 
to still another family of myths. 


Claude M. Simpson, ]r. 


COWBOY COOKERY 


Come an’ Get It: The Story of the 
Old Cowboy Cook 


BY RAMON PF, ADAMS 


University of Oklaboma Press, Norman $3.75 


THIS WORK concerns the forgotten man of the 
old West. Threatened with extinction like his 


contemporaries, the Longhorn and the buffalo, 
the old-time untamed cowboy cook is fully 
delineated in this well-written, highly infor- 
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mative, and delightfully entertaining book, a 
book essential to the completion of the full 
picture of range life of a day that has passed. 

Ramon F. Adams, lexicographer, author of 
Cowboy Lingo and Western Words, and biog- 
rapher of Charles M. Russell, by reason of his 
extensive experiences as collector of Western 
Americana, his avid reading, and his ability 
readily to discern the spurious as well as the au- 
thentic, is the ideal person to render this signal 
service, and for this labor of love he deserves 
the thanks of all. 

Bits of scattered information gleaned from 
a lifetime of reading and widely scattered in- 
terviews with pioneer cattlemen are carefully 
assembled, critically appraised, logically pre- 
sented in lucid language, and generously fla- 
vored with anecdote to create, for the first time, 
a single volume devoted entirely to the cow- 
boy’s food, its preparation, and the part it 
played in his daily life. 

Too long, in melodramatic fiction and comic 
strips, the glamorous cowboy has been a phan- 
tom figure performing impossible feats as un- 
real as a mirage. This book helps to restore a 
needed balance, place everything in proper per- 
spective, and above all else rescue from oblivion 
the man whose duties, responsibilities, skills, 
and talents have heretofore been eclipsed. The 
ephemeral has been supplanted by the real, a 
cowboy of flesh and blood with ravenous appe- 
tite whose source of strength is the chuck 
wagon and its successful operation. 

The genesis of this wagon and its develop- 
ment with expanding trail driving are told in 
interesting detail. No less complete is the cov- 
erage of the cook—despotic master of the 
wagon—his varied duties, his idiosyncrasies 
actual and reputed, and his extracurricular role 
as practical nurse, banker, arbiter of disputes, 
referee of contests, and custodian of musical 
instruments. 

The realm of reality is reached and a close-up 
of cowboy life is fully achieved in Part II per- 
taining to chuck. Here the author has brought 
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his talents into full play to give to the reader 
the aroma of hot coffee, the flavor of juicy 
steaks and savory stews, and the yen for the 
occasional desserts. The cookbook addicts and 
recipe collectors could well read this with 
profit. Of equal interest to the reader will be 
the cowboy’s colorful and pungent language 
applied to his food, and the strict observance 
of a code of chuck wagon etiquette. 

On the roundup the chuck wagon, with the 
owner’s cattle brand deeply imprinted on its 
sides, became the cowboy’s address, his social 
center at night, and at all times the focal point 
of all activities. Much hard work and many 
long hours characterized the cowboy’s day, 
and yet with each succeeding season his return 
was as certain as the flight of migratory birds. 
The work of the camp cook, like the house- 
wife’s, was never done, and the variations of 
his techniques in ranch headquarters are here 
faithfully recorded. 

More than a score of drawings by Nick 
Eggenhofer vividly portray the spirit of the 
old West and enhance immeasurably the worth 
of this beautifully designed and handsomely 


Dan Ferguson 


REPORT ON RELIGION 
Religion in 20th Century America 


BY HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.25 


IN HIS MID-CENTURY REPORT on religion in 
America (the third volume in the new Library 
of Congress series on American Civilization 
edited by Ralph Henry Gabriel), Herbert W. 
Schneider, professor of philosophy and religion 
at Columbia University, states: 


Practically all major types of American re- 
ligion have staged. ..a “comeback,” and re- 
ligious leaders are today much less on the de- 
fensive than they were a generation ago. But 
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to regard this phenomenon as simply a “re- 
vival” or turning back is to miss entirely an 
understanding of what has happened. Religion 
has come forward, or at least it has come forth; 
it has abandoned many of the things which it 
held dear fifty years ago and has given new 
meanings to things which it still cherishes. It 
is sobered by bitter experience, less optimistic 
but stronger. It has survived a crisis only be- 
cause it has had enough intelligence and power 
to reconstruct itself in the context of the gen- 
eral reconstruction which American life has 
undergone. 


Following out this line of thought, Professor 
Schneider begins with a short analysis of ‘Re- 
ligion in a Revolutionary Age” (from which 
the above paragraph was taken) , devotes three 
chapters to an exploration of the religious re- 
construction— institutional, moral, intellectual 
—resulting from the technological and eco- 
nomic revolutions of the present century, and 
concludes with an examination of recent trends 
in public worship and religious art and a sur- 
vey of the varieties of religious experience in 
America since William James. 

It seems a pity that Professor Schneider had 
to cram so much interesting and important in- 
formation about religion in twentieth-century 
America into a slender volume of a little more 
than two hundred pages. This reviewer, after 
finishing the first chapter and eying the re- 
maining pages rather skeptically, jotted down 
a number of miscellaneous items, momentous 
and trivial (impact of war and depression on 
religion—prohibition—Legion of Decency— 
“released time’—Catholic Worker Movement 
—Father Feeney—depuritanization of Amer- 
ican life—Father Divine—Four Square Gospel 
—Jehovah’s Witnesses—Christian existential- 
ism——Moral Rearmament-—minister to the 
Vatican—the Melish case—the fellow-travel- 
ing Protestant Digest), which he thought such 
a survey should take into consideration. Some- 
what to his amazement, he went on to dis- 
cover that Professor Schneider found space for 
all of them (with the exception of the last two 
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items), and for a good deal more, in the re- 
maining five short chapters. Just about every- 
thing seems to be here. Although, in the nature 
of the case, Protestantism receives the most 
attention, there is no slighting of either 
Catholicism or Judaism; moreover, there are 
passages on the various humanistic religions 
and at least two references to the Eastern 
Orthodox churches. 

This is entirely admirable; Professor Schnei- 
der’s mastery of his subject is indeed superb. 
Unfortunately, the amount of pertinent ma- 
terial condensed and compressed into such a 
brief volume is likely to prove discouraging 
to the general reader and frustrating to the 
reasonably well-informed student of American 
culture who will wish at every stage of the 
game that the author had been able to expand 
on his exposition of particularly significant 
themes. (It is simply impossible, as Professor 
Schneider knows, to do justice to, let us say, 
Protestant Neo-Orthodoxy, in a page or two.) 
Schneider’s is a valuable book, but chiefly as a 
point of departure for further exploration. It 
seems to be another illustration of the paradox 
in contemporary investigations of American 
civilization: the long, comprehensive studies 
of various phases of our culture (Literary His- 
tory of the United States, Socialism and Amer- 
ican Life) are bureaucratic jobs with all the 
shortcomings of collective authorship; the in- 
finitely preferable singlehanded efforts, like 
Schneider’s, are usually too brief. 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


WASHINGTON AND FRANCE 
George Washington: Volume V 


BY DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York $7.50 


DOUGLAS FREEMAN has centered the fifth vol- 
ume of his Washington biography around the 
theme of “Victory with the Help of France.” 
Much is to be learned, he states in his intro- 


duction, about “the maintenance of unity and 
co-operation between wartime allies”; the gen- 
erous response of Comte de Rochambeau to 
Washington’s inadvertent criticism of his 
French allies is, he says, a “lesson” which 
“should not be forgotten.” Freeman is, of 
course, too fine a historian to utilize the story 
of the Franco-American alliance for the pur- 
pose of mere didacticism. Furthermore, he does 
not in any way slight the other events of the 
period (April 1778 to December 1783) not 
directly related to the main thread of his nar- 
rative. The controversial Battle of Monmouth, 
the treason of Arnold, the “starving time” at 
Morristown, the mutinies of January 1781, 
and the crisis at Newburgh in March 1783 are 
all treated in some detail. Moreover, in re- 
creating the scene in which Washington bids 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces’ Tavern at 
the end of the war, he has written some of the 
most moving passages in the entire biography. 

Still, since he has placed his emphasis in this 
volume upon the working out of the wartime 
alliance and insists that there is a “lesson” to 
be learned from it, we are justified in question- 
ing whether’ he has really cut through to the 
heart of the matter, at least as far as Washing- 
ton is concerned. The key to Washington’s 
policy, it seems to me, can be found in a brief 
passage on p. 85 in which Freeman mentions 
in passing Washington’s private opposition to 
plans for a joint Franco-American invasion of 
Canada in 1779. With all his admiration for 
his Gallic comrades in arms and his almost 
fatherly affection for Lafayette, the American 
commander thought that the temptation pre- 
sented a successful French army in Canada 
“would be too great... to be resisted by any 
power actuated by the common maxims of 
national policy.” Perhaps there is no “lesson” 
in this for the present generation. But here, 
unquestionably, is the basis of Washington’s 
policy toward his wartime ally. And it seems 
to have worked. 

Has Freeman succeeded in solving the “rid- 
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Biography of an American Myth 


By JOSEPH LEACH 


“Mr. Leach has made a real contribution 
to an understanding of what may be 
called the outside psychology of the in- 
side Texan. He has done for the Texas 
myth what Henry Nash Smith did for 


the American myth. . . 


. I hope a great 


many people will read Leach’s book.” 


Water Prescotr Wess 


| a lively, absorbing fashion, Joseph Leach has 
tracked “Tex” back through the years to the days 
when his ancestors of the half-hoss, half-alligator 
breed came from “Kaintuck”’ and made their 
fabulous deeds in their new home known to the rest 
of the young nation. Thus was born the Texan 
Tradition—a concept nurtured by stories in news- 
papers, almanacs, and paperbacks, and influenced 
to a large extent by David Crockett, Sam Houston, and Big-Foot Wallace. 


"A lively book... establishes the 
basic fact: the Texan is not projected 
from the folk unconscious, he belongs 
to DeVoto 


Joseph Leach has written an engag- 


Joseph Leach is a member of the 
College in El Paso. 


A CARL HERTZOG FINE BOOK 


ing and illuminating study of the 
origins of The Typical Texan...a 
sound and lively contribution to studies 
in American humor and regionalism.” 
—B. A. BoTkin 


English faculty at Texas Western 


Illustrated, $5.00 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 


bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
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dle” of Washington's character? For example: 
after Yorktown (his “greatest military achieve- 
ment”), Washington had one of his aides pre- 
pare a brief summary of what had happened 
and signed it “as if it were the casual an- 
nouncement of a trivial event”; this was his 
“Victory Dispatch.” By contrast: in the fare- 
well scene at Fraunces’ Tavern, Washington, 
blinded by tears, impulsively embraced his fel- 
low officers one by one beginning with General 
Knox and continuing on down to the youngest 
officer. Which is the “real” Washington: the 
apparently cold, reserved, aloof gentleman who 
appears to have held even his most intimate 
friends at arm's length, or the man who stood 
before the sullen officers at Newburgh and by 
his dramatic, impassioned appeal dissolved the 
“whole assembly” in tears? None of Washing- 
ton’s associates, says Freeman, “could believe 
he actually was as simple as he had proved him- 
self to be in the stripping ordeal of war.” Yet 
in an interesting personality sketch at the end 
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of the volume, Freeman concludes that Wash- 
ington can best be understood in terms of the 
simple, old-fashioned virtues: honor, ambition, 
integrity, patience, good will, sound judgment. 

Freeman is probably right; Washington ap- 
pears to have had an uncomplex personality. 
But after all the virtues are listed and expa- 
tiated upon, there remains something unde- 
niably elusive about the man. Something of the 
“extreme complexity of extreme simplicity” 
which Henry Adams found in Garibaldi seems 
to be present in Washington. Perhaps it is sim- 
ply that in an age in which it is difficult for 
us to believe that there is less there than meets 
the Freudian eye (surely, we cry, it is “no acci- 
dent” that the man who was so lacking in 
affection for his mother handled his announce- 
ment of the Yorktown victory in just the way 
he did), it is no longer possible for us to under- 
stand the fully integrated personality of a man 
who always “walked on a straight line.” 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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The JEFFERSON HOTEL . . . over- 
looking Ferris Plaza . . . offers 
you the comfort and pleasure of 
a smartly decorated interior . . . 
spacious rooms . . . and efficient 
service. Its central location places 
you near train and highway 
connections . . . and all city-wide 
transportation. When visiting 
Dallas . . . be sure to stay at the 
JEFFERSON. 


Winfield Morten. 
President 

Lawrence W. Mangold, 
Vice-President, 
Manager -Director 

W. T. Cushing, 
Resident Manager 
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J. Frank Dobie's 
NEW 


GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Revised in Both Knouled ge aia Wisdom 
NEW AND COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 


The earlier version of this Southwest classic went into four 
printings ... the NEW GUIDE is twice as large as the first and 
is completely rewritten. Books published as recently as the fall 
of 1952 are discussed as well as some which came out a hundred 
years ago or more. The precedence given life in the title reflects 
J. Frank Dobie’s love for people and for the Southwest (“I 
would interpret my own section because I love it’’). 


It is this feeling that illuminates and emphasizes his evalua- 
tions of the many books he discusses. More than 600 titles are 
listed under such headings as Interpreters of the Land; Indian 
Culture; Backwoods Life and Humor; Texas Rangers; Range 
Life: Cowboys, Cattle, Sheep; Horses: Mustangs and Cow 
Ponies; Mining and Oil. 


COMPLETE INDEX OF AUTHORS AND TITLES 
230 Pages Illustrated Paper, $2.50; Cloth, $3.50 
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